








Presidential Candidates—Senator Foraker and the Negroes—Mr. Bryan 
on Democrats—Conviction and Punishment of Land Thieves—Labor 
Coatroversies—The French Outbreak—The House of Lords—The 
Hague Conferente—The International sotety Congress—After the 
Duma—Rioting in Lisbon. 
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Governor Hughes as a National Character FRANK H. SIMONDS 
Dogs as Policemen . . . ++ + + + « «+ GUSTAVE ABEL 
The New Park at Rockaway . . - « HERMAN A. METZ. 
China’s “ Divine Discontent” . COURTENAY HUGHES FENN 
Understanding The Old Testament . . . JOHN M. THOMAS 
The Obedience of the Peoples (Poem) GEORGE B. HEWETSON 
The Income Tax in France . . . . . + JULES SIEGFRIED 
The American Drama Revisited . . . . WILLIAM ARCHER 
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EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS 


Not a Revolution Carr’s The Iron Way 

What is a Democrat? Kerr’s The Diamond Key 

Turn of the Tide Terhune’s Caleb Conover, Ratlroader 
The Suppression of Discussion The Political History of Eagland— 
Mississippt’s Repudiated Bonds Hust and Poole ie 
Railways and Business Madame De Treymes i 
Cultivating Dreamfulness Modern Music and Musictans 
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THE BEST PLACE FOR REST OR RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION AT THIS SEASON IS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


AND THE NEW FIREPROOF 


CHALFONTE 


IS ESPECIALLY WELL EQUIPPED TO SUPPLY ‘THE 
WANTS OF THOSE WHO COME TO SECURE THEM 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND RATES TO 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 
































SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


When you feel way-worn and 
y weary, have been over-thinking, over-working, 
over-playing, over-living or over-doing in any way, it is 
the simplest matter in the world to step into the nearest place 
and ask for 


Guaramoed under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, june 30, 1906. Sera No. 3124, 
They all sell it. They all recommend it as the ideal temperance 
beverage. It quickly relieves fatigue, destroys that “let prongs 
feeling” (don’t care whether tomorrow comes or not) that 
comes after dissipation of the mental or nervous forces. 


Deiitom- Retradiiag »tavigneiaing: 
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Important New Macmillan Books 


By George Baker, Professor of English in Harvard University. 


The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist 


An important contribution to Shakespeare criticism. Professor Baker aims to make clear Shakespeare’s 
debt to others; his own road to the mastery of his art; and his concessions to the public or to the stage 
Pe: of his day. Cloth, 8vo. Ready this day. 


. Mr. Percy Mackaye’s ew play Sappho and Phaon 

, “This pee, is high-water mark in American dramatic verse. . . . It is finer, and stronger, _better 
_ knit than his ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ which Sothern and Marlowe have found an acceptable addition to their rep- 
i ertory.”—Boston Advertiser. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


. Sara King Wiley’s ew poetic drama The Coming of Philibert 


: “*The Coming of Philibert’ is one of the distinct heralds of the dawn of a great poetic awakening. It 
is at once poetry of a high order and drama of no uncertain definition.”—Washington Star. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Mr. Alfred Noyes’s poems The Flower of Old Japan 


AND OTHER POEMS (Forest or Witp Tuyme), Musical fantasies light enough, bewitching enough for a 
nonsense book, yet actually haunting for the simple, essential philosophy under the dream music. _ 
Cloth, I2mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.32. 





Mr. Arthur, Heming’s)\s/riking new novel Spirit Lake 
An interesting story of the life of the Indian, the trapper and the traders of the Old Bay Company, 
\ around the posts of the fur-hunting regions of the northwest. 
Illustrated by the Author. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 
ibn we ee) ee ee es Oe = 
Mr. Wm. Stearns Davis’s new novel A Victor of Salamis 
“A MASTERPIECE. . Those who have made their acquaintance with the characters in the 


days of their youth will find deli ht in the remembrance. Those who would fain learn something of the 
golden days of Greece could not do better than use Mr. Davis for guide.”—Daily Chronicle. Cloth, $1.50. 


By Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., LL.D., President of Columbia University 


True and False Democracy 


“These papers are particularly timely and by their sane and clear treatment of the greatest of sociologi- 
cal and political problems they at once establish their right to be.”—Baltimore Sun. : 
Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 





By: Arthur Twining Hadley, President of Vale University 
Standards of Public Morality 


“The lucidity of statement, the felicity of exposition, of the book makes its reading as attractive as it 
is profitable."—New York Commercial. Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye’s Individual Training in Our Colleges 


is constructive in its suggestions for improvement, as well-as Fagus critical of present poatiions. $ 
oth, 8vo, 435 pages, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.91. 


Professor John Commons’s Races and Immigrants in America 


The dominant factor in the evolution of a national life in America is the conflict and assimilation of 
alien races. This book is a study of its elements and of the way they work out in American political, legal, 
economic, ecclesiastical and moral problems. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63. 


By William B. Guthrie, Ph.D., /nstructor in History, College of the City of New York 


Socialism Before the French Revolution j 


An endeavor to give a view of Socialist doctrines during a period of which there is no satisfactory ac- 
count in any language. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch’s s/udy of social tendencies 
Christianity and the Social Crisis 


One of the leading religious weeklies considers the publication of this book ‘“‘an event of extraordinary 
significance. The sweep of ideas is wide, the learning implied is impressive, the epigrams are numetfous 
enough to enrich scores of sermons, and the conclusions maintained are simply revolutionary.” ; 

c Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63. 


Mr. A. L. Hutchinson’s The Limitation of Wealth 


is an outline of what might be done by using as a starting point the idea of converting the greater part 
of the fortunes of excessively wealthy men to the good of the state on their death. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. 








rwwisted THE MACMILLAN COMPANY = “453-4" | 
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THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 
CORIFING-GH-BDSROE, N.Y. 
ew boys, September 25th; 
dist year begins: { for old boys, September 26th. 


SUMMER 


Cavalry School 


At St. Johns, Manlius, N. Y. 
A school of recreation. Complete 


leasures of a boy’s summer 
Apply to Wi1t1am Ver- 
BECK. 


17 17th 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

«Ten weeks July —— 18th. Pre tion for Fall entrance 
examinations for UNIVERSITY. Boarding and Day 
Departments. For iculars address * 
Pres., Ave. O. Fall Term opens’ Oct. Ist. Ocrtificates ac- 
cepted. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equa! to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 

yet only $400 per year. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 
New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 

BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE—Our first aim 
is to make strong, manly, successful men—physically, 
mentally, morally, College and business preparation. Boys 
summer camp in Canada. Illustrated book and school paper. 


Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M.,D.D., Principal. 
MAJOR T. Db. LAN N, Commandant. 


Ebensburg Elementary School 


(Alleghany Mountains) 
A boarding-school for GIRLS up to fourteen years of and BOYS up 
to twelve. Undenominational. Home department open all the year. 


Miss SARAH M. GALLAHER, Principal, Ebensburg, Pennsylvania 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to the Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains men and women for the present day ministry. 
No doctrinal tests. Generous bencficiary and scholarship 
funds. Fellowship for study abroad yielding $810, awarded 
annually to a competent graduate. Special lectureships. 
Member of the American Committee for Lectures on the 
History of Religions. 


MassaCHuseEtTtTs, Merrimac. 


Whittier School for Girls 4,40°,20.225 
n each Preparatory and Elective Courses. Music, Art, and 
ture. logue and views, address 

Mrs. ANNIE BRaCkETT Russxit, Principal 





Tutoring i Cuied. 4 
uipment for sports an 
~ om Constant su 























Boston, Mass. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL F25,.2"%;..:5%04, 
nena, A.B., Principal, 43 St. James St,. 
oxbury. 





REAL ESTATE 


4 


Lake George, N.Y 
For Rent—Large, ely furnished home, 
with 4 acres of ground an filled icehouse, at Silver 
Bay, on northerly end of beautiful‘ Lake George, 
Private boathouse and dock. 
Bayhead, N. J., cijet! seauer homes 


$200 to $1,000 for season Also lots for building. 
Princeton, N. J. [stefully. furnished 


this charming residential town. $40 per month 
Many other desirable homes and farms for 
and for rent. Vicinity of Lenox, Mass. 


WALTER B HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 48 Cedar Street 


ae Seem 


The SECRET 
of the ‘‘tidy’’ appearance 
of hundreds of men to-day 
lies in q' pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 
at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers, but now 
they’re becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a comb 
or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and 
your boy’s hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes ‘‘woolly.’’ Try 
hardware stores for Coates “‘Easy-Running.”’ If they 
haven’t them send tous. Send name on postal fr prices, ete, 
COATES CLIPPER CO - + _Worcester, Mass. 
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The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


\ Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET. NEW YORK 























WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 

78a year begins Sept, 18th, 1907, Endowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, etc. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, 
ue. and views. 


within 30 miles of Boston. 





. For catal 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





225 Fourth Avenue 
CORNER 10 STREET 
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VACATION READING 





Don’t forget to send us your vacation address in order that THE 
INDEPENDENT, like a well-informed friend from the city, may pay you 
week-end visits and chat with you about what is doing in the world outside 
your retreat. Summer is our best time to think, and each copy of THE 
INDEPENDENT contains a greater variety of thought-seeds than you will 


find in the same small compass elsewhere. 


Haven't you a friend who would appreciate a progressive and comprehen- 
sive weekly magazine? Send us his name with one dollar and we will send 


him THE INDEPENDENT from now to January |, 1908. If his name is 


already on our list we will notify you and ask for another name or return the dollar. 











TO THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until January 1, 1908, 
to be sent to 





Address 
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HOTELS 


PROFILE & FLUME HOTELS CO., 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Cc. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 


The New Profile House 


Built in 1906. Open July ist to October ist. One of 
the largest of leading resort hotels, where only the best 
can be obtained. 20 Coitages, Golf, Tennis, Good Roads, 
Fine Garage. Original hotel 1852-1905. 


The Flume House 
5 miles from Profile. June 15th to October Sth. 


Boston—The Vend a Ith Ave. 
Unexcelled in location and appointments. 




















WHITE 
MTS. 


The Mount Pleasant Opens June 29. 

The Mount Washington Opens July 15. 

The Bretton Arms Open Jan. to Jan. 
BRETTON WOODS, N. H. 

Annual Tournament, Bretton Woods Golf Club, first 
week in August. Through cars day or night Grand 
Central Station to Hotel Grounds Representatives 
at Bretton Hall, Resort Bureau at 5th Ay. Hotel or 
patane ~ i Bidg., 1180 Broadway, near 28th St. 

ew York. 





Telephone 4748 Madison. 








VERGENNES 


HOTEL LENO VERMONT 


A high class summer resort in the “Green Hille of 
Vermont,”’ electric lights, music, etc. 
GEO. F. EIMBALS,, Prop. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
Hotel P: ilgrim Single rooms, or en suite, private 


n 
baths, 7 fires, steam heat, electric li —_, ete. Golf 
course Hotel grounds. Fing "Roads tee Automobiles, 


Golf, Tennis, Finest Boa 
HICLIP P. PRETTO. Mer. 








MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


All conveniences. Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


Enjoys the re; aqttn, of be one of the oldest and best 
nee oar tele in New England. 


Ww. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor, 


Hotel Sweetwater 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, MASS. 
OPENS MAY 29 


Modern in all its appointments. Automobilists should 
not fail to stop here en route to their summer homes. 


CHARLES E. PHENIX, Proprietor 


The Templeton Inn 
Opened for Season May 29, 1907 


Why not spend the month of June at this pop- 
ular resort? Apply to 
P. BLODGETT, ‘nen, 
Templeton, Mass. 














WHITE MOUNTAINS 
THE SINCLAIR, Bethiehem, N. H. 


The Summer Paradise for Health, Rest and Recreation 
No Hay Fever. nilarged, Remodeled, Refurnished. 
ACCOMMODATE 300. NEW DINING ROOM 

Situated where the air is clear, cool and dry, and es- 
pecially beneficial to those seeking health and rest, while 
the magnificent scenery, walks and drives offer un aralleled 
attractions to the tourist or sportsman. Pntirely free from 
hay fever. Every department replete with the most mod- 
ern conveniences and conducted with an especial eye to 
the comfort and entertainment of guests. Rooms with 
bath and the best of sanitary arrangements. Elevator. 

Broad Piazzas, Orchestra Recitals, Electric Lights, Steam 
Heat, Bowling, Billiards, Baseball, Tennis, Croquet, Golf, 
ete., etc. Open June 24th 

Long Distance Telephone and Teleyraph in Hotel. Post Office Opposite. 
J. A. DuRGIN’ D. W. HARRINGTON W. MCAULIFFE 


Address, DURGIN & CO. 





MARSHALL HOUSE 
YORK HARBOR, 


MAINE 
Season 1907 Opens June 25th 
For information and circular address’ 


E.8. MARSHALL, - + PROPRIETOR. 


THE MANHATTAN 
Dighy, Nova Scotia 


Complete in all its appointments. Overlooking beauti- 
ful Digby Basin. Suites of rooms, with baths, open 
fires. Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Our Booklet, with 
W. S. TROOP. 








rates, will interest. 





DREAMWYLDE 


N. P. LEACH, Haines Falls, Greene Co., N. Y. 


THE HAMPTON 
Good Ground, open May 380th; 2 hours N. Y.; $10 to $15 
week, high ground, 200 feet from water. 


Heights 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family Fg Ry -- ot Ne Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location e vicin ° w York 
J. ©. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. me 


WHITE SULPHUR ger, Btisament 


NOW OPEN. 
Highest award at Paris ge in 1900 and St. Louis 
Exposition 1904. 


PAVILION, HOTEL P "and COTTAGES 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 








Brooklyn 











BUTT s EOoTzrXI: 
JOHN J. BARRY 
Bast Windam 
New York 


Eleva- 

tion 2,900 feet. All 

outside rooms. Airy and well 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- 

ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


Lake Piacid, Adirondacks, N. Y. 


Enlarged, improved, renovated; golf and every other 
Adirondack attraction; passen elevator—Grand View 
Park of 400 acres. THOMAS P PARKES, Manager. 

New York bg ann 


Town, &ECountryiHoteliBureau,.289 4th Avenue 
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THE ALGONQUIN, ALGONQUIN, N. ¥.- 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. A popular resort offering 
the advantages of living in the most healthful climate in 
the world, combined with plentiful opportunities for in- 
dulgence in such sports as excellent black bass and brook 
trout fishing, boating on a lake famous for its beautiful 
clusters of islands. Golf, tennis, music, ete. Booklet 
tells you more. Open June 10. 


DEAN HOUSE 


Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co., N. Y. 


Old Summer resort, pleasantly located; commodious 
lawns running to lake; fine shade trees; perfectly healthy; 
$15 to $20 per week; transient, $3.50; will mail booklet 
on application. 





A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


WELKIN HALL 


Beautiful summer home; - hest elevation at Mount 
Kisco, Westchester County -; lighted by electricity; 
newly furnished, strictly iret class; views from house as 
far as eye can reach are unsurpassed in any part of State; 
stabling for horses; one hour from Grand Central Depot: 
commutation 26 cents round trip; no children under 15 

; LS OR D 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


‘Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 








WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 


THE ATLANTIC HOUSE ,WATCH HILL 
Accommodates 150. Booklet on application, CoS TLS 


ILBERT JOHNSON. 
Berkshire Hillis 


INTE RLAKEN 


At Lakeville, 








Conn. 
Open May list to November ist 
2 hours from N. Y. Situated between ~~ beautiful moun- 
tain lakes; elevation 1,000 feet; fine views of Berkshire 
and Litchfield Hills; service and es first-class. 
ddrese Manager. 


Hawkhurst, Litchfield, Conn. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Opened June 25th 


BOOKLET ON APPLICATION 
BROWNE & SPERRY, Proprietors 


HOTEL RALEIGH 


Atlantic ow. N. J.—Most select and attractive moderate 
priced hotel the beach; accommodations, service and 
cuisine excel ony in town at similar price; capacity 500; 
modern conveniences; epecial rates = booklet on ap- 
plication, H. J. V. DYNES, 








‘ 





NEW HOTEL 


OSTEND 


Occupying a whole block 


of Ocean Front. 
(Chelsea End.) 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


New management; 400 beautiful 
rooms, 200 with private baths, fresh and 
sea water. Largest indoor sea water 
bathing pool. Dressing rooms for surf 
bathing. Extensive verandas. Hand- 
somely furnished pavilion adjoining the 
Boardwalk. Dining room overlooks 


ocean. Orchestra. Special June and 
July terms. Booklet. Autos meet 
trains. 


DAVID P. RAHTER, Manager. 














THE 'TOURAINE 


Oriental Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. Overl the ocean. 
A most attractive place to realize full bem of a se 
jeurn by the sea. BOYER T THOMAS. 








PRINCESS HOTEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Ocean end South Carolina ave.; 
spring rates; telephones in rooms en suite with 
; music, cafe and gri CROWELL & COLLIER. 


HOTEL BOSCOBEL 


ATLANTIC ors. N. J. 
Ocean end of Kentucky ave. known hotel appoint- 
ment. Elevator to street me jisine and on | un- 
excelled. Rooms single or en suite with 
water in rooms, Capacit We cater to the “high 
class patronage only. pecial rite 
for literature, menu ay and calendars. Tele 117. 

A. B.- MARION, Owner and Manager. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 











id poe Crtiandt Bt. 
688 Broadway, 





Wardrobe Trunks 
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WROUGHT IRON 


FENCE 


And Entrance Gates 


WIRE FENCING 
Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 
Guards, Lawn Furniture Etc 


Tennis Court Enclosures 
A Specialty 
E-E- CARPENTER co 
7&9 WARREN 


= CE ARS tee cS. 




















N ow YORK 


General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued 
and dull, the nerves irritable and 
unstrung, or the digestion and 
appetite impaired, it will almost 
always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phos- 
phates. 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, restores to the system the 
deficient elements so essential to 
sound bodily health. 


An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage "paid. 





















est ticket agent. 


OL 





CALIFORNIA’ 


from Chicago 


Tickets on sale daily June 8to 15, and pr 4 50 round trip ($2.00 
N. E. A. Membership Certificate), daily, June 22 to July 5, 


& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Tickets good on the famous Electric Lighted OVERLAND 
LIMITED, Electric Lighted LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
and the China @® Japan Fast Mail. 


Chicago to points in Oregon and 
S 62. 50 Washington, daily, June 20 to 
July 12. For excursion rates from 
your city via this route, inquire of the near- 


W. B, KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Clee he -W. Ry. 
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Survey of the World 


National Secretary Taft returned to 
Politics Washington on the 22d from a 

tour of two weeks in the Mid- 
dle West. In Omaha he was asked to 
respond to a toast in which he was named 
as the next President. Explaining that 
he could not speak to such a toast, he 
added: “If the duty comes, I shall not 
decline it.” . Mr. Bryan had expressed a 
wish that the Secretary, while in Kansas, 
would set forth his views upon the rail- 
road question and other prominent issues 
of the day. . Replying, the Secretary said 
at Ottawa, on the 2oth: 

“I beg to remind the distinguished Nebras- 
kan that more than six months ago I had the 
honor, before a large number of audiences of 
American citizens, to discuss the Trusts, the 
cegulation of the railroads, and the revision of 
the tariff, and that this discussion proceeded, 
as it should proceed from a member of the 
Administration, from the standpoint of those 
who are charged with the fesponsibility of, 
carrying out public policies, and not of making 
declaratory statements for use in platforms 
only; that the result of the campaign in which 
these views were announced on behalf of the 
Administration, not only by me, but by other 
representatives of the Republican party, was 
that a Republican Congress was returned to 
carry out these policies on the basis of those 
announcements, and that when the appropriate 
time shall come to renew the discussion I shall 
~be glad to take my humble part in setting 
forth those views, which I have not changed 
up to date.” 

The Republicans of Kentucky, in their 
convention, adopted resolutions favoring 
the nomination for the Presidency, of a 
candidate in full accord with the Presi- 
dent’s policies. Some think that their 
failure to name Secretary Taft was due 
to the opposition of negroes, who are said 
to dislike him on account of the dismissal 
of the negro soldiers at Brownsville. A 
few days ago the Senate committee’s in- 





quiry as to the Brownsville affair was 
closed. Senator Foraker then published 
his analysis of the evidence. The testi- 
mony had utterly failed to show, he said, 
that the negro soldiers had had anything 
to do with the disturbance. Upon the 
same subject he spoke at length, on the 
2oth, at the commencement exercises of 
Wilberforce University, Xenia, Ohio, 
where thousands of negroes were in his 
audience. He declared that no soldiers of 
the dismissed battalion had been con- 
nected with the raid. The President and 
Secretary Taft had acted in good faith, 
but he believed they had been misled. 
He had taken an interest in the case be- 
cause he remembered the attack of white 
regulars upon the people of Athens, 
Ohio. Secretary Taft had then said that 
the enlisted man was a ward of the Gov- 
ernment, and that it was the Govern- 
ment’s duty to see that he was tried ac- 
cording to law. “The reason that 
prompted him,” said the Senator, 
“prompted me. I thought that what a 
white soldier was entitled to at Athens, 
Ohio, a negro soldier was entitled to at 
Brownsville, Tex.” 


“Tf for what I have done in this behalf I 
am to be eliminated from public life, as has 
been proclaimed, then let it be known that I 
shall at least carry with me into private life 
the consoling satisfaction of feeling and know- 
ing that I have been rebuked for an action 
that I shall never regret but always esteem as 
creditable to my heart as a man and to my 
sense of justice and duty as a public official.” 


Governor Cummins, of Iowa, pre- 
dicts the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt, 
who, he says, must heed the call of the 
people. Ex-Judge Selden P. Spencer, of 
St. Louis, professes to have been in- 
formed by friends of the President in 
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Washington that the latter has decided 
that he will not decline a nomination if it 
shall be tendered unanimously.” Thomas 
W. Lawson is confident that Mr. Roose- 
velt will be the next President. “If the 
Republicans do not nominate him, the 
Democrats will.” Ex-Senator Chandler 
supports the President’s policies, but 
thinks Senator La Follette should be 
chosen. Henry Watterson remarks that 
the trend is toward Governor Hughes, 
whom he regards as the most available 
man on the Republican side. 


ef 


Accepting an _ invitation 
from the New York 
World, Mr. Bryan has un- 
dertaken to answer the question “What 
is a Democrat?” From the party stand- 
point, he says, “a Democrat is one who 
considers himseif a member of the Demo- 
cratic organization, who wo-ks with that 
organization, and who expects to vote 
the Democratic ticket,” altho by taking 
part in the organization he does not bind 
himself morally or politically to indorse 
any platform that may be adopted, or to 
support any candidate who may be se- 
lected. Turning to the broader aspect of 
the question, he says: “I will define a 
Democrat as one who believes in the rule 
of the people.” Jefferson, he continues, 
“used the word democrat to distinguish 
those who have confidence in the people, 
and the word aristocrat to describe those 
who fear and distrust the people.” The 
two parties represented by these terms 
are to be found in every country. From 
the earliest time we have had them here, 
but the doctrines of Jefferson, as opposed 
to those of Hamilton, were never strong- 
er in the United States than they are to- 
day. Altho our Senate is more Hamil- 


Mr. Bryan on 
Democrats 


tonian than the House in its method of 


election, there is a constant growth of 
sentiment in favor of the popular election 
of Senators, and now a man who opposes 
such election can hardly claim to be 
democratic in his ideas. ‘There is, how- 
ever,” Mr. Bryan says, “a question upon 
which there is at present a division of 
opinion among Democrats, namely, the 
initiative and the referendum, or, as the 
system is sometimes called, direct legis- 
lation” : 


_“This reform will not abolish representa- 
tives, but it will enable the voters to coerce 
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the representatives into obedience to the popt- 
lar will. As the subject is better understood, 
its harmony with democracy will become more 
and more apparent, and I have no doubt that 
the time will come when the people will un- 
derstand the subject of direct legislation as 
well as they do the popular election of Sena- 
tors, and then it will be as difficult or a Dem- 
ocrat to oppose the former as it is now to op- 
pose the latter. While the application of the 
doctrine of direct legislation was naturally 
made to the city first and to the State after- 
ward, the principle applies just as well to. the 
National Government ‘as _to the governments 
covering smaller areas. The question is, Shall 
the people rule? And that question is as vital 
in the government of the nation as in the gov- 
ernment of a State, a county, or a city. Of 
course, in the nation the equal position of the 
States must be respected, and it is absurd to 
talk of the small States being overwhelmed 
by a popular vote, for those who favor the ap- 
plication of the initiative and referendum to 
national questions favor it with the under- 
standing that the people of a majority of the 
States, as well as a majority of all the people, 
must concur.” 

Local self-government, Mr. Bryan says, 
is a fundamental Democratic doctrine. 
The State should have control of State 
affairs, and the Federal Government 
should be supreme in its sphere. One 
who is really aristocratic in sentiment 
cannot become a democrat until he has 
a change of heart. It is possible to show 
a real democrat that he has failed to ap- 
ply democratic principles to a particular 
question : 

“Tn 1896 a number of persons left our party 
who called themselves Democrats. Some of 
them were aristocratic in sentiment, and their 
«departure was perfectly natural. They have 
not come back, and they will not come back 
so long as the Democratic party is democratic, 
but a far greater number of those who left us 
in 1896 left from misunderstanding. Most of 
these have come back, and the rest will come 
back. A majority of the Republicams are really 
democratic in their fundamental ideas, and to 
these we can appeal if the Democratic party 
convinces them that it can be trusted to carry 
out democratic principles.” 

In this statement Mr. Bryan says nothing 
about Government ownership of rail- 
roads. 


Js 
we Sentence was pronounced, 
Land Thieves 2¢ Omaha, on the 2oth, in 


the cases of several prom- 
inent men recently convicted of conspir- 
acy to defraud the Government of public 
lands. Thomas M. Huntington and Ami 
Todd, bankers and ranch owners, were 
sent to jail for three months and fined 
$1,000 each. Frederick Hoyt was fined 
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$1,000. These men had been associated 
with Bartlett Richards, William G. Com- 
stock (both millionaires), Aquilla Trip- 
lett and C. C. Jameson, who were con- 
victed some months ago, receiving sen- 
tences of from six months to two years 
in jail. The indictments related to near- 
ly 1,000,000 acres of land controlled by 
the Nebraska Land and Feeding Com- 
pany. Old soldiers and the widows of 
soldiers were induced by the conspira- 
tors to file claims upon the lands. They 
visited their claims once or twice a year 
and received small sums for their serv- 
ices. Among the results of the Govern- 
ment’s investigation of these cases was 
the removal of a Federal District Attor- 
ney and a Federal Marshal. About forty 
suits remain to be tried. The conspira- 
tors realized very large pecuniary profits. 
In Idaho, last week, several promi- 
nent men engaged in similar transactions 
were convicted. W. J. Kettenbach, presi- 
dent of the Lewiston National Bank, and 
G. H. Kester, cashier of the same insti- 
tution, were sent to jail for eight months 
and fined $1,000 each. C. W. Robnett’s 
sentence was for eight months. William 
Dwyer, who procured the services of 
fraudulent claimants for the bankers, 
was sent to the penitentiary for eighteen 
months, in addition to a jail term of 
eight months. As a result of an in- 
quiry by the Government, Frank W. 
Mondell, member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Wyoming, and a prom- 
inent member of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, has formally relinquished his 
claim to a homestead tract of 160 acres, 
near Newcastle, in his State. It was 
alleged that his affidavit as to residence 
on the tract was untrue. Mr. Mondell 
in committee vigorously and _ success- 
fully opposed the Government’s request 
for a large appropriation, to be used in 
examining evidence as to land claim 
proofs. -In the Land Convention at 
Denver, on the 19th inst., he spoke at 
length against President Roosevelt’s land 
policy, saying that the latter’s project for 
control of the pasture lands of the 
public domain was “the most tremendous 
and sweeping grant of arbitrary power 
and authority ever proposed to be given 
in time of peace to an executive officer.” 
—tThe fruit of the Government’s in- 
quiry as to land frauds in Colorado ap- 
peared on the 22d in more than sixty in- 
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dictments returned by a Federal grand 
jury at Denver. Rich coal and timber 
lands are involved. At this writing the 
names of the persons indicted have not 
been made known, but it is understood 
that among the accused are wealthy men 
in Wisconsin and Missouri, as well as 
others in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
New Mexico and Nevada. The Land 
Convention in Denver appears to have 
been dominated by Colorado and Wyo- 
ming interests.. At the beginning the 
official list showed. 396 delegates from 
Colorado, 145 from Wyoming and about 
100 from other States. Senator Carter 
was the temporary chairman. The Gov- 
ernment was represented by Secretary 
Garfield, Forester Pinchot and Land 
Commissioner Ballinger. As had been 
expected, the prevailing sentiment was 
hostile to the policy of the President and 
the Interior Department. The resolutions 
adopted are characterized as in accord 
with this sentiment. At this writing they 
have not been telegraphed to the Eastern 
press. 





s&s 

... . Upon the complaint of 
paren are the agents, in Philadel- 

phia, of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Shipping Company, which has three 
lines of steamships plying between that 
city and Europe (Rotterdam, Leith and 
Copenhagen), an inquiry of some impor- 
tance is to be made by the Government 
concerning the Hamburg - American 
Packet Company and other companies 
said to be in combination with it. Asking 
for an enforcement of the Anti-Trust 
law, the complainants allege that the 
Hamburg-American, by means of combi- 
nation, rebate contracts and agreements 
with railroads, unlawfully controls nearly 
all the trade between this country and 
German, Dutch and Baltic ports; that it 
subjects American and European ship- 
pers to illegal coercion by means of con- 
tracts involving rebates conditioned upon 
the use of its ships exclusively; that it 
maintains a pool in New York with the 
North German Lloyd, Wilson and Scan- 
dinavian-American companies, allotting 
percentages of traffic; that it dictates to 
American exporters the choice of ports 
of departure, and extends the influence of 


‘ its combination methods to interior cities 


of the United States by means of unjust 
traffic. agreements with the trunk rail- 
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ways. In these ways, it is charged, the 
company is guilty of unlawful restraint 
of trade. The company répresented by 
the complaining agents is said to be 
owned by Mr. Hecksher, of Copenhagen, 
and to be suffering by reason of the al- 
leged combination’s hostility. Rebates 
are granted, it is charged, to the Ham- 
burg-American by the State-owned rail- 
ways of Germany. In reply, representa- 
tives of the companies thus attacked 
make a general denial, the New York 
manager of the Hamburg-American say- 
ing that the charges are absurd. Some 
persons express the opinion that, even if 
the assertions of the complaint are true, 
our Government has no jurisdiction, ex- 
cept with respect to the traffic agreements 
with railways in this country. Some, 
months ago, Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger 
and other persons associated with them in 
what is called the Theater Trust were in- 
dicted in New York for conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, against a law of the 
State. On the 19th, Judge Rosalsky, in 
the Court of General Sessions, dismissed 
the indictments, saying that the theatrical 
agents who complained had not been pre- 
vented from doing business; that plays 
and entertainments of the stage were not 
articles or commodities of common use; 
that the business of leasing and control- 
ling theaters and producing plays in them 
was not trade, and that therefore the de- 
fendants had not committed acts injuri- 
ous to trade or commerce. It is as- 
serted that, in addition to the forthcom- 
ing suits recently mentioned, the Govern- 
ment will soon proceed against the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, commonly called 
the Tobacco Trust. In many com- 
plaints the Department of Justice has 
been urged to sue the manufacturers of 
sewing thread, owing to the recent ad- 
vance of about 20 per cent, in price. The 
controlling company says that the in- 
crease is due to the higher. cost of cotton. 


as 


oie Having failed to obtain 
Ciitbeeiitaaiiiai from the Western Union 

board any response to 
their demands, the telegraphers, who had 
been preparing for a strike, sought the 
good offices of President Roosevelt, who 
referred their appeals to Charles P. Neill, * 











Commissioner of Labor. On the roth, 
the officers of the telegraphers’ union 
issued an ultimatum, promising a strike 
if the Western Union and Postal com- 
panies should not grant their demands 
within ten days. These demands were 
for an eight-hour day, the abolition 
of the sliding scale, no discrimination 
against union men, and full payment 
of the increase of 10 per cent. granted 
in March. It was alleged that this 
increase had been paid to only about 
half the employees. Mr. Neill came to 
New York. Owing to his labors as an 
intermediary, an adjustment of differ- 


‘ences was speedily reached, and on the 


2oth an agreement was announced. The 
Western Union’s position was defined in 
a long letter to Mr. Neill from President 
Clowry, who said that if any employee 
had not received the increase it would be 
paid at once; that the sliding scale would 
not be adopted; that there had not been 
and would not be any discrimination 
against members of the union, and that 
the company wa§ willing to submit 
to arbitration the complaint of any em- 
ployee. This was regarded as satisfac- 
tory by the employees, who waived their 
demand for an eight-hour day. But on 
the 21st the employees of both companies 
at San Francisco and Oakland, who had 
demanded a wagé increase of 25 per 
cent., went on strike with the approval 
of the president of the union, who had 
accepted settlement in New York. Em- 
ployees in some other places joined them, 
and at the beginning of the present week 
telegraph service on the Pacific Coast 
was almost wholly discontinued. 
There were pending against the City of 
New York until a few days ago 5,565 
suits brought by employees who claimed 
additional pay under the law requiring 
municipalities to pay the prevailing rates 
of wages. These suits, involving nearly 
$10,000,000, have been settled for $1,- 
100,000, the city also agreeing that the 
rates in other boroughs shall be raised to 
the level of those in the Borough of 
Manhattan. The wages of railroad 








freight handlers in Chicago were in- 
creased last week, and an increase of 10 
per cent. to the freight clerks of the St. 
Paul and Northwestern roads will be 
paid after July 1. 
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' Peace and quiet prevail in Costa 
Rica, which does not appear to 
have been affected by intrigues 
for a consolidation of the Central Ameri- 

-can republics. It is said in Washington 
that President Zelaya has been warned 
by our Government that he must not at- 
tempt to involve Costa Rica in his proj- 
ects, because that country adjoins Pan- 
ama. The Government of Salvador says 
it is admitted by prisoners captured near 
Acajutla at the time of the recent 
raid that the expedition against that port 
was organized and equipped at the capi- 
tal of Nicaragua. Conflicting reports 
concerning Guatemala have been pub- 
lished. Dispatches from the Guatemalan 
capital say that Cabrera is fortifying his 
ports and the Honduran frontier, in ex- 
pectation of an attack from Zelaya. From 
Mexico comes a story that Cabrera has 
bought a German steamship, now at San 
José, in which he intends to leave the 
country for Hamburg, in company with 
General Lima and Colonel Onefre Bone 
(accused of causing the assassination of 
General Barillas), who are said to have 
purchased large estates near that German 
port. It is also said that Cabrera has in- 
stituted proceedings for the confiscation 
of the property, about $15,000,000, of the 
ten Guatemalans now under sentence of 
death for attempting to assassinate him. 


& 


The cigar makers on strike were 
Cuba advised, on the 21st, by the Mayor 

of Havana, to accept arbitration, 
which was offered by the manufacturers. 
They declined to do so. This strike, 
which began in the Trust factories in 
February, and on account of which the 
independent factories were closed a few 
weeks later, has very seriously affected a 
leading Cuban industry. In opposing the 
demand for a wage increase of about 10 
per cent., the manufacturers assert that 
the cost of the raw material is higher by 
from 25 to 50 per cent. than it was a year 
ago, and has doubled since three years 
ago. This advance is said to be due to 
higher wages for farm labor and to short 
crops. Representative Govin, editor 
of one of the Havana.papers, has sent to 
Secretary Taft a protest against the pur- 
chase of the church property which the 
Government has occupied for six years, 
urging that the Government should erect 


‘Central 
America 
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new buildings and thus give employment 
to labor. There is much interest in this 
matter. The price is about $2,000,000, 
and the Government’s option, obtained 
six years ago with the lease, will expire 
on the 30th. When it became known that 
the Government intended to buy, vigor- 
ous opposition caused delay and further 
consideration of all the questions in- 
volved. 


& 
The Outbreak. “sa outbreak Recs. 
wie ee |OSP wie prea 
= the Midi, in Southern 


France, has been met with a strong hand 
by M. Clemenceau. He was asked in 
the Chamber of Deputies what measures 
were decided upon and .he refused to 
answer until Friday, in order that action 
might be taken positively. He replied 
vigorously to an attack by the Socialist 
leader, M. Jaures, and this brought M. 
Ribot and the Center to his support. M. 
Clemenceau said that as long as the 
manifestants confined their protests with- 
in lawful lines the Government had let 
them alone to prove its sympathy with 
their desires, but when law was defied, 
tolerance could no longer be allowed. 
He said, with much feeling, that if an- 
other Cabinet were to succeed it, it 
would find enormous difficulties, such as 
some of the Deputies knew and others 
did not know were most grave. The 
Chamber, by a vote of 412 to 158, ap- 
proved the postponement. , M. Clemen- 
ceau did not hint what graver crisis he 
referred to, but the monarchical and cler- 
ical journals have made the most of the 
disturbance, attacking the Government 
and showing how much better off the 
people were under a monarchy. M. Sar- 
raut resigned as Sub-Secretary of the 
Interior, but declaring himself heartily in 
sympathy with the Government, and say- 
ing that he resigned to go home and 
show the people how they ought to yield, 
but when he returned the mob hooted 
him back to Paris. Not all the mayors 
have resigned. Thus one mayor writes 
that he believes to desert would be les 
republique and cowardly, and adds that 
behind the movement there is the most 
miserable and shameful reaction. In 
some villages an attempt was made to 
erect barricades, but one of the two lead- 
ers, M. Ferroul, ordered their demolition. 
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Indeed, both he and the chief leader, M. 
Albert, warned the people not to attack 
the soldiers. The full facts were not im- 
mediately given to the public, but many 
regiments of soldiers were sent South, as 
M. Clemenceau was determined on the 
most vigorous measures. There was 
really much fear of a rebellious outbreak, 
but this decisive movement has been suc- 
cessful. There was said to be 10,000 
soldiers at Narbonne, but they were not 
met with much hostility. There were 
cries of “Long live the army.” Only 
four of the official leaders of the revolu- 
tion were arrested and others were al- 
lowed to escape. The leader Ferroul 
was arrested without difficulty, but Al- 
bert was not found. The orators ad- 
dressed the troops as they came, telling 
them, “We love you as you love your 
friends, and wish you no harm, but we 
hunger and you will not fire on us.” 
They also provided the soldiers with 
food. It is an interesting fact that, it 
was possibly due to the effect of the bill 
past against fraudulent wines that there 
has been a sharp rise in the price of 
wine ; but the correspondents in the Midi 
remark that at the restaurants it is easier 
to find beer and absinthe than the native 
wines. 
e 

It is yet very difficult to 
be a judge of the extent of the 

oP disturbances in the Midi. All 
sorts of rumors of collisions and deaths 
were given out as actual facts, but the 
general conclusion is that there was a 
surprising avoidance of actual conflict. 
Perhaps a dozen of the people have been 
killed, and one victim of the rioting on 
Thursday, at Narbonne, the sixth man 
killed, was buried with great pomp on 
Sunday, crowds attending and a deputy 
delivering the principal discourse. The 
most alarming feature has been the de- 
fection of some hundreds of soldiers 
who refused to take part in the suppres- 
sion of disorder, but who took no further 
active part in the disturbance. They were 
troops which, under the usuai rule, were 
stationed in the department from which 
they were mustered, and who were in the 
closest relation of sympathy with their 
fellow countrymen. This. made it neces- 
sary to ca!l troops from the north of 
France te maintain order. Much com- 


plaint was made of the rough and even 
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brutal behavior of the cavalry, and the, 
Government was asked to withdraw them 
and use only the infantry. It was when 
the excitement over the conflict was at 
its hight, and it had become known that 
M. Clemenceau was using the army free- 
ly to put down the revolt, that on Friday 
he reported his doings and asked the sup- 
port of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
rioters at Narbonne, he said, had been 
driven from the streets, altho over a hun- 
dred soldiers had been wounded. The 
Premier then told of the mutiny of a bat- 
talion of the 17th Infantry, and said that 
he had demanded their unconditional 
surrender, which followed. The Opposi- 
tion deputies fiercely attacked the Gov- 
ernment. Among the speakers was M. 
.Millerand, former member of the Cab- 
inet, but whose address was not well re- 
ceived as it was understood that it was a 
bid to succeed M. Clemenceau as Pre- 
mier. After a debate of six hours M. 
Clemenceau was supported by a vote of 
327 to 223. The effect of this strong 
majority was very favorable, and influ- 
enced the more quiet condition in the dis- 
turbed region. Indeed, it does not seem 
to have been the desire of the leaders that 
there should be any active violence. 
Wher barricades had been built in the 
streets they ordered them removed. The 
rioters were largely youth whom M. 
Clemenceau characterized as Apaches 
and toughs. The journals spoke of these 
youth as belonging to monarchical and 
old Catholic families, but Clemenceau 
was content to speak of them as anti- 
Republican. A ridiculous but character- 
istic incident was the appearance of M. 
Marcellin Albert, the chief leader of the 
manifestants, for whom the police had 
been vainly searching for days, at the 
office of the Premier in Paris, drest in 
the characteristic countryman’s garb of 
the Midi. He had come apparently with- 
out concealment and drove in a cab and 
presented his card, and was admitted to 
a private interview of nearly half an hour 
with M. Clemenceau. Being a visitor he 
was. not arrested, but, the official report 
says, was soundly rebuked, told to report 
himself to the proper officers, and to use 
his influence with his countrymen for 
peace, which he promised to do. Just 
how much truth there is in this story we 
may doubt, but his sensational appear- 
ance in Paris is having a good effect in 
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the Midi. On Sunday all was quiet, al- 
tho some journalists claimed to see be- 
hind the quiet a resolve to renew the dis- 
turbance. ‘The most serious feature has 
been the defection of certain troops, and 
the failure of anti-Republicam leaders to 
appear and use the disaffection of the 
people for the overthrow of the Republic. 
The district which has been in revolt 
covers about 10,000 square miles and has 
a population of 1,500,000. The military 
are in full control, and have to deal with 
nothing worse than scattering mobs. 


Js 
r i .S susly ite: 
The House ee ee 
of Lords sc ( 


fered in the House of Com- 
mons by Prime Minister Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, to the effect that 
there must be a change in the composi- 
tion or powers of the House of Lords, so 
that they cannot finally balk the will of 
the people. His complaint was formu- 
lated in an address at Plymouth, in 
which he said: 

“The Lords have abused their powers within 
the Constitution. In assigning them their 
proper place, as it is our purpose to do, we are 
defining the position of the Lords under the 
Constitution. Remember we are forced to this 
struggle by circumstances, and this is the 
climax of a series of attacks on the rights and 
liberties of the House of Commons, 

“The time for compromising, temporizing 

and verba! expostulation has gone by; we 
must give the Lords to understand that while 
we are perfectly ready to legislate with due 
deliberation and give every weight to their 
representations, the British people must be 
masters of their own house.” 
But for a while it looked as if Campbell- 
Bannerman’s resolution had been shunt- 
ed aside by a bill offered in the House 
of Commons by Lord Robert Cecil, who 
is of the Conservative Opposition, pro- 
posing a measure of reform of the Lords. 
It is a rule of the House that no reso- 
lution shall be considered as to which 
there is a bill on the docket, and this act 
of Cecil’s was regarded as a clever ruse 
to sidetrack and annoy the Prime Min- 
ister. But later Cecil withdrew his pro- 
posed bill. The resolution will now come 
up for action early this week. The text 
of the resolution reads: 

“That in order to give effect to the will of 
the people as expressed by their elected repre- 
sentatives it is necessary that the power of the 
other house to alter or reject bills passed by 
this house should be so restricted by law as to 
secure that within the limits of a single Par- 
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liament the final decision of the House of 
Commons shall prevail.” 


a 


Somewhat to the surprise of 
the Conference, at its second 
session Gen, Horace Porter, 
on behalf of the United States, reserved 
the right to present the question of the 
limitation of armaments, and also that of 
the right to collect contractual debts by 
force. It is now believed that the United 
States will present the subject of limita- 
tion of armaments if no other Power 
does so. Great Britain reserved the right 
to present other topics, but without fully 
specifying them. Germany gave notice 
that it intends to introduce a proposition 
for an international prize court, to which 
appeal could be made in a time of mari- 
time war, and the proposition was sec- 
onded by both Great Britain and the 
United States, a fact which made a good 
impression. French is recognized as the 
language of the Conference, but speeches 
in other languages are to be summarized 
orally by a secretary, who acts as inter- 
preter. The South American countries 
did not present the Drago doctrine. In- 
deed, a Brazilian delegate Said the doc- 
trine is not popular in his country, as 
Brazil much needs foreign money for the 
development of its industries, and it is not 
desired to take any action which would 
discourage investments. The most im- 
portant act of the second session was the 
appointment of the four great commit- 
tees, as follows: 


The Hague 
Conference 


First: Arbitration—President, M. Bour- 
geois, France; honorary presidents, Merey 
von Kapos-Mere, Austria; Sir Edward Fry, 
England; Ruy Barbosa, Brazil; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Kriege, Germany; Signor Pompili, 
Italy; Sefior Esteva, Mexico. 

Second: Land War—Presidents, M. Beern- 
vert, Belgium, and M. Asser, Netherlands; 
honorary presidents, Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, Germany; Gen. -Horace Porter, 
United States; the Marquis de Soveral, Portu- 
gal; vice-presidents, Constantin Brun, Den- 
mark; Dr. Beldiman, Roumania; Dr. Carlin, 
Switzerland. 

Third: Maritime War—President, Count 
Tornielli, Italy; honorary presidents, Joseph 
H. Choate, United States; Tseng-Liang, China; 
Turkhan Bey, Turkey; vice-presidents, Herr 
Hammarskjold, Sweden; Dr. Drago, Argen- 


tina; Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
France. : : 
Fourth: Geneva Convention—President, 


Professor de Martens, Russia; honorary presi- 
dents, Sefior Don de Villay Urrutia, Spain ; 
M. Kurachi, Japan; vice pressdents, Sir Ernest 
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Satow, England; Professor Lammasch, Aus- 
tria; Dr. Hagerup, Norway. 
The United States was awarded two hon- 
orary presidents in the persons of Gen. 
Horace Porter and Joseph H. Choate. 

& 
Notwithstanding the censor- 


ae, ship of the Portuguese press 

the news has leaked out of a 
serious riot in’ Lisbon, which almost 
threatened a _ revolution against the 
Crown. Prime Minister Franco, after 


dismissing the Parliament early in May, 
instituted a governmental decree, being 
supported in this by King Carlos. This 
has caused great irritation, and open hos- 
tility against the King and royal family, 
while Prime Minister Franco is styled the 
Dictator. He was making a journey to 
Oporto in the hope of securing a popular 
endorsement to his policy, but at every 
station from Lisbon the crowds hooted 
and hissed as his train past. -At Oporto 
he was howled down when he tried to 
speak, and the disturbance grew into 1 
riot, in which the troops fired into the 
mob, and several were killed and wound- 
ed. On returning to Lisbon Senhor 
Franco was met by a furious riot outside 
of the railway station. The cavalry 
charged the mob, and the infantry fired 
into it, and many were kilied and wound- 
ed. The principal fighting was under the 
windows of the Hotel d’Angleterre. The 
flagstones were torn up to supply weap- 
ons for the mob, and women carried their 
aprons full of stones. There were cries 
of “To the Palace,” but the King was not 
there. There was no little fear that a 
revolution was at hand, but the vigor of 
the troops and the numerous arrests seem 
to have controlled the situation. 

& 

A great international 
congress of Socialists 
is to meet at Stutt- 
gart in the second week in August, and a 
conference was held the other day in 
Brussels to prepare for it. In the Con- 
gress France, Germany, Russia and Eng- 
land will have each 20 votes; the United 
States, 14; Italy, Belgium and Austria- 
Bohemia, 12 each; Poland, Switzerland, 
Denmark and Holland, 10 each ; Sweden, 
8; Hungary and Norway, 6 each; Spain, 
Japan and Servia, 4 votes each; and Lux- 
emburg, 2 yotes, It will be observed how 


The International 
Socialist Congress 
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large is the proportion of Socialist 
strength allowed to the United States. 


s 


The three advanced parties in 
the late Duma—the Social 
Democrats, the Social Revo- 
lutionists and the Group of Toil, will 
issue One common appeal to the Russian 
people. In substance this sets forth that 
the Duma from the first championed the 
rights of the people against govern- 
mental absolutism, and strove, thru its 
Agrarian Commission, for the compul- 
sory expropriation of the landlords’ 
estates for the benefit of the peasants. 
This, it is declared, was the real. reason 
for the dissolution. The new so-called 
Duma, the manifesto says, will be com- 
posed of landlords and nobles, who are 
enemies of the common people. “Let the 
nation,” it says, “defend by force the 
honest popular representation embodied 
in the late Duma.” In Poland there is 
the greatest indignation and gloom at 
the news of its practical disfranchise- 
ment by the edict of the Czar.- But there 
is no likelihood at present of serious dis- 
orders. Around Warsaw are 35,000 
troops, which can be massed at any given 
spot. The people have no way of de- 
fending themselves. A general strike 
will not be ordered, as the revolutionary 
groups have voted against one, on the 
ground that it would play into the hands 
of the Government. Details have come 
of the mutiny at Kieff, but it was a dis- 
astrous failure. Five hundred men, at a 
given signal at midnight left their beds, 
disarmed the sentries, but they were 
easily overpowered. There have been 
many arrests and the prisons are over- 
flowing. The Radical papers have been 
all suppressed and many fines have been 
inflicted. Three thousand people are re- 
ported as having been arrested in Odessa 
alone, and at Kieff forty-eight mutineers 
have been condemned and shot. By im- 
perial ukase the governors of eight large 
provinces have been empowered to sus- 
pend newspapers, disperse meetings, ban- 
ish undesirable persons and take other 
measures for the maintenance of public 
security by administrative process with- 
out having resort to the courts, and to 
infl‘ct punishment up to three months’ 
imprisonment and $500 fine, 


After the 
Duma 














Governor Hughes 
as a National Character 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


{Mr. Simends is the Albany correspondent of the New York Evening Post, and is espe- 
cially competent to treat this subject.—Eprtor.] 


N a crowded street car, in an up- 

| State city, the other day, a State 

politician overheard two citizens 
discussing the State government. 

“This man, Hughes,” said the first, 
“he has surprised me; he has made 
good.” 

“That’s not where the surprise comes 
in,” retorted the second. “What gets me 
is that he has made good better than he 
said he would. The President makers 
will have to reckon with Hughes.” 

Then, because this sort of obiter dic- 
tum of the voter in undress interests the 
politician, the eavesdropper adopted it 
and repeated it. 

A Governor of New York State who 
“makes good,” however, is always en- 
titled to his day in the court of Presi- 
dential “booms.” When such a Gov- 
ernor makes performance outrun prom- 
ise and achievement surpass prophecy, 
then that day may be less fleeting. Such, 
moreover, is the conceded fact in the 
case of Governor Charles E. Hughes. 
Yet, since the States are many and their 
Governors almost innumerable, such 
“booms” may be idle in the end, if they 
have no other basis. Cleveland and 
Roosevelt, Hughes’s most distinguished 
predecessors at Albany, embodied an idea 
that was national, quite as obviously as 
they achieved a success which was local 
to their State. It is, then, with an eye 
to the national value of the recent tri- 
umphs of Governor Hughes that one 
may, perhaps, most profitably scan the 
history of the recent “Siege of Albany,” 
as it is called at the State Capitol. 


It is obvious, however, that it is im- 
possible to discuss the national possibili- 
ties of the man Hughes until one re- 
views, in brief, the record of his achieve- 
ment as Governor. Nor is the record the 
less impressive because of its wide adver- 
tising. In six months this quiet corpora- 
tion attorney, lacking in political train- 
ing, destitute of even rudimentary parti- 
san experience, has subjugated a State 
machine, overthrown a legislative cabal 
and secured for the people of New York 
the passage of more important and more 
progressive legislation than the legisla- 
tive mills of Albany have ground out in 
a decade. In his first official act, Gov- 
ernor Hughes foreshadowed his break 
with the State machine, which had dom- 
inated Governors and made its will felt 
at Washington for a generation. The 
machine, thru its titular head, the State 
Chairman, demanded the appointment of 
an insignificant political lieutenant to an 
important place of public trust, for which 
he was obviously unfitted. When the 
Governor declined, the machine aban- 
doned him; henceforth its authority, its 
influence, its discipline no longer, sup- 
plied weapons to his hands. He had de- 
clined to purchase personal power at the 
price of public office; all that followed 
was, in a sense, the result of this act. 

The details of this battle are too recent 
and too complex to warrant repetition. 
A Legislature, permeated with the tradi- 
tions of the methods of Platt and the 
tactics of Odell, still reeking with the 
abuses which the Armstrong Committee 
had exposed rather than destroyed, bade 
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defiance to an inexperienced Governor, 
blocked his program, ignored his recom- 
mendations and mocked at his methods. 
Yet it is these same methods which must 
most interest the student of Governor 
Hughes. The battle itself is as old as 
the institutions of Governor and Legis- 
lature. Hill, Cleveland, Roosevelt, Black 
and even Higgins have fought with their 
legislatures. But they fought in the ap- 
proved fashion; they fought with the 
weapons of power rather than principle ; 
appointment, veto, patronage, these were 
the weapons of other Governors. More- 
over, as they fought, they paid: public 
office was the spoil of personal contest, 
and however good the Governor, how- 
ever righteous his cause, he was yet com- 
pelled to reward morally bad followers 
for their support, in the currency of pub- 
lic office. It was the unique contribution 
of Governor Hughes to such warfare 
that he declined to follow this course. 

“T will appeal to the people,” said the 
new Governor in January. In March he 
did appeal. But even here there was 
an unusual circumstance; his “appeals” 
were calm, unimpassioned legal argu- 
ments. “Insurrecting the public mind” 
had become the accepted method of the 
reformer, but this Governor sought to 
convince, not to “insurrect,” and as a re- 
sult aroused criticism, even from his 
friends. Yet those appeals were amaz- 
ingly successful. Three weeks after they 
began an insolent and hostile Legislature 
was on its knees and a resentful and un- 
sympathetic party was overtaken by a 
ludicrous panic. More than all else, 
there was rewritten in the laws of public 
life that forgotten dead-letter law, that 
the people were the bosses’ bosses. 

At precisely this point, moreover, it is 
important to note the purpose that had 
underlain all Governor Hughes’s course 
of action. It was neither radical nor 
destructive; it sought, first, to restore 
the Republican party, his party, to the 
confidence of the people of the State, 
and, secondly, to restore the control of 
his party to the majority of its member- 
ship, who made up a majority of the peo- 
ple of the State. It was natural that the 





man who campaigned the State against 
Hearst should see that his opponent’s 
strength lay in Republican weakness. 
Nor could he fail to recognize that Re- 
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publican weakness lay in the fact that 
the control of the party was vested in the 
Platts, Odells, Woodruffs and their ilk, 
who had dominated the party and traf- 
ficked in its legislators for a generation. 

To accomplish this program two 
things were necessary for Governor 
Hughes: first, to eliminate the politicians 
from power, second, to dominate the 
Legislature, thru the aid of public opin- 
ion, in such fashion as to make it respond 
to public demand and pass reform legis- 
lation. Having eliminated the politicians, 
he turned to the second task. In his 
Public Utilities Bill, he embodied the 
most important portion of his reform 
program. But here again it is necessary 
to avoid too wide generalization. The 
bill provided for the regulation of public 
service corporations, but other laws had 
already been enacted to accomplish this. 
Here, then, was no radical departure; it 
was rather an effort to revitalize than to 
create. State commissions drew salaries 
for regulating these corporations, yet 
every passenger on a street car and every 
consumer of gas in the metropolis knew 
that the only function of these commis- 
sions was to protect the corporations 
they were paid to regulate against the 
righteous demand of the people, whose 
servants these commissioners were. Be- 
cause the commissioners were Republi- 
can politicians and the corporations con- 
tributors to Republican campaign 
funds, the public had concluded that the 
party had sold out the people. When 
Governor Hughes’s Public Utilities Bill 
had become law, the people were satis- 
fied that a Republican Governor and a 
Republican Legislature had kept the 
faith. 

A further review of the Governor’s 
year is not vital to a discussion of the 
wider aspects of the Chief Executive. It 
is, moreover, all of one part. He found 
public sentiment demanding that the 
votes cast in the last New York City 
mayoralty election be recounted. Back 
of this sentiment lay the conviction that 
one man had been elected and another 
seated. Involved in this issue he saw a 
false strength affotded to an undeserving 
martyr. In the face of public sentiment. 
he found the leaders of his own party 
juggling with the moral issue for the 
partisan advantage involved. Accord- 
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ingly he thrust aside the sophistries, an- 
nihilated the petty logics and demanded 
a law that would do equal justice to all 
concerned. As usual, he had his way. 
Similarly, he found a Superintendent of 
Insurance whose unfitness lay open to 
all men. Yet his best friends advised 
him to refrain from attacking Otto Kel- 
sey, because such an attack would afford 
opportunity for the politicians to rally to 
protect their own and such a rally might 
defeat his whole program. Gowernor 
Hughes refused the compromise, ac- 
cepted certain defeat, and the event 
proved that this defeat generated the 
necessary public sentiment to drive thru 
all his other projects. To have tempor- 
ized might have meant to lose all, but the 
man Hughes does not temporize. 

From another danger this singleness 
of purpose saved Governor Hughes. At 
the critical moment in his year, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt removed a collector of 
internal revenue in Western New York. 
At the same time it was announced that 
the President would replace this man by 
one chosen by the Governor, and that the 
whole weight of Federal patronage lay 
at the Governor's command. Before 
such artillery his enemies indicated their 
instant readiness to surrender. Yet, to 
this day, Governor Hughes has failed to 
accept the offer. His refusal was almost 
brusque in its completeness. Nor is the 
reason far to seek. He had declined to 
employ patronage at his own disposal to 
win his fight. He recognized that to ac- 
cept this proffer was to incur obligations 
that must be liquidated. A national cam- 
paign was at hand and delegates to a 
national convention were already sought, 
and a national administration was com- 
mitted to one candidate. But Governor 
Hughes was not playing national politics, 
but seeking solely to restore a State party 
to State confidence. He chose, there- 
fore, to fight single-handed, that victory 
might bring no qualified result. 

In the end, Governor Hughes has 
emerged from his battle triumphant. 
Even against its will, he has placed his 
party upon a sound public basis. Under 
his direction the party bosses have gone 
to the rear, the voice of the voters has be- 
come mighty in the counsels of the Re- 
publican party. Seeking to restore con- 
fidence, he has first stimulated a sense of 
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individual responsibility. In the triumph 
of his legislative program, moreover, the 
old corporate-politician domination has 
been shattered. In the face of public 
sentiment the politician has not merely 
surrendered ; he has abdicated. Here is 
the permanent significance to New York 
State politics and public life of Governor 
Hughes’s administration. Accepting the 
derisive term of his opponent—“ani- 


mated feather duster” — Governor 
Hughes has given his party the good old- 
fashioned New. England “houseclean- 
ing.” 


Yet all this does not make Governor 
Hughes a member of that Hall of Fame 
populated by “national figures.” Impor- 
tant as his service has been, these accom- 
plishments lack a national appeal. Here 
are shown courage, insight, executive 
ability and cool judgment, but these are 
only the framework of national possibili- 
ties.. Alone, they would not carry a na- 
tional boom beyond the Alleghenies nor 
south of the Delaware. Where, then, 
shall one find the other phase? The an- 
swer comes best, perhaps, in a news item 
of last week, announcing that the Wis- 
consin Legislature, after listening to the 
reading of Governor Hughes’s veto mes- 
sage destroying the Two-Cent Fare Bill, 
adopted its policy and defeated a similar 
measure. Into this message is written 
the national side of Governor Hughes, 
and its significance has already traveled 
out to the nation. 

“In dealing with these questions,” Gov- 
ernor Hughes wrote in that message, 
“democracy must demonstrate its capac- 
ity to act upon deliberation and deal just- 
ly.” The whole spirit of the message is 
summed up in the concluding paragraph, 


‘protesting against the acceptance of the 


spirit back of such legislation, which 
meant, so he wrote, that “At a critical 
time, when the interests of all demand 
that reason and judgment should control 
in dealing with such matters, we should 
have abandoned our true line of action 
and facilitated still wider departures.” 
Any Wall Street lawyer might have writ- 
ten this, but, coming from the author of 
the Public Utilities Bill, it had its own 
startling significance. The plain fact is 


that circumstance has contributed to con- 
fusing a just estimate of the temper of 
the man Hughes. His investigations and 
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his legislation have written him down a 
radical, his temper and his training make 
him a conservative. He is, in fact, an 
economic conservative and a moral rad- 
ical, the composite product of the train- 
ing of a Wall Street law office and a Bap- 
tist parsonage. 

It is this peculiar combination of moral 
radicalism and economic conservatism 
that must constitute Governor Hughes’s 
real claim to national consideration. It 
makes him the natural candidate of that 
party which shall seek to foster reaction 
from the hysteria of the present phase of 
public life, and to escape from the conse- 
quences of the present tendency toward 
unreasoning war upon the existing eco- 
nomic system as a totality. As the can- 
didate of such a party, moreover, Gov- 
ernor Hughes will, by his past record of 
achievement, escape any charge of seek- 
ing to protect excesses and shrinking 
from curbing abuses of existing systems. 
He will never be open to the suspicion of 
being “safe and sane” in the sense this 
phrase was used three years ago. Then 
it meant safely deaf and sanely blind to 
corporate evils, which cried out for rem- 
edy. With such theories Governor 
Hughes can have no sympathy. On the 
bench he would be a “hanging judge,” 
in the civil courts his application of the 
law would be drastic and remorseless. 
But in judicial or other official capacity 
Governor Hughes’s activity would end 
within the law and his actions never be- 
come extra-legal. 

-Glancing back over the record of his 
year in office, it is possible to apply this 
theory to Governor Hughes specifically. 
At the outset his activity was advertised 
as destructive. No protest of his could 
shake the conviction that he sought to de- 
stroy a corrupt Republican party ; that he 
sought to erase a discredited Legislature ; 
that his whole mission was iconoclastic, 
in harmony with an iconoclastic era. Yet 
at the end not destruction, but cornstruc- 
tion, has been the result. He has re- 
vitalized his party, restored some meas- 
ure of public confidence in the Legisla- 
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ture; above all else has shown himself 
animated, not by the spirit of the an- 
archist, but by the instinct of the surgeon. 
In all this he did but apply to the exist- 
ing political system the same method and 
the same philosophy that his veto mes- 
sage indicates that he feels toward the 
existing economic system. It is as the 
exponent of the application of the Com- 
mon Law, as opposed to Lynch Law, to 
corporations, political institutions and in- 
dividuals, that Governor Hughes must 
be a national figure, if at all. 

It should be added that no circum- 
stance will ever make Governor Hughes 
an active candidate for presidential hon- 
ors. The efforts of designing politicians 
and enthusiastic friends will not avail to 
stir him. In their machinations and their 
scheming he will have no part. The only 
bid he will make for national preferment 
is comprehended in a ceaseless, tireless, 
endless activity in his present office. Nor 
will any campaign develop in him those 
qualities which beget affection and arouse 
familiarity. He has been called-a “‘logic 
machine” and “a reform lawn-mower”™ 
by those who have sought to express the 
immense impersonality of the man. « En- 
thusiasm and passion are equally remote 
from his mind and his method; reason 
and logic are his substitutes. To replace 
personality by principle is his whole the- 
ory of public service and the ideal of his 
public career. Yet these qualities are 
only manifestations of the same spirit, 
which must comprehend his claim to na- 
tional honors. They only emphasize the 
conservative that underlies all else in his 
nature. 

Recent history has created by cartoons 
two exaggerated, yet accepted, factors in 
American economic and _ political life, 
“The Trusts” and “The Common Peo- 
ple.” It is as the compromise candidate 
of both, subservient to neither and cog- 
nizant of the rights and the wrongs of 
each, that Charles E. Hughes, at close 
hand, seems most likely to achieve na- 
tional importance. 


Arsany, N. Y. 
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Dogs as Policemen 


BY GUSTAVE ABEL 


[The author of the following article is editor-in-chief of a well-known progressive Belgian 
daily, La Flamande Libérale, published at Ghent.—Eprror.] 


HE rather startling innovation of 
T utilizing sheep dogs as an auxil- 
iary to the police force of great 
cities is spreading thruout Europe. It 
may be interesting, therefore, to give the 
history of this custom in the place where 
it first came into existence, and then to 
tell briefly in what it consists. 

The Belgian town of Ghent has a pop- 
ulation of 170,000 souls, of whom 8o,- 
ooo are workmen. Its circumference is 
about fifteen miles and its surface about 
6,400 acres. So, as 


“The weak spot in our’ organization is 
the small number of night watchmen in 
the out-of-the-way parts of the town, 
and especially along the wharves, where 
a large number of thefts take place be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. An officer is 
exposed to great danger in these desert- 
ed spots and his life is in peril when at- 
tacked by toughs whom he has surprised 
in the act of stealing. However strong 
our force may be, we cannot remove this 
disagreeable side, nor can we ever hope 
to prevent crime 





the population is | je» 
scattered over a 
pretty broad sur- 
face, the policing 
of the city became 
rather ~a_ difficult 
proposition. Com- 
plaints were being 
continually made 
to the municipal 
council about the 
lack of police pro- 
tection, but as it 
would have re- 
quired a great cut- 
lay to remedy the 
evil, the authori- 








there. But let me 
have, as a trial, 
three dogs, which 
I shall choose, and 
I am certain that 
the results will be 
wonderful. A dog 
can follow a flee- 
ing man_ swifter 
than a police offi- 
cer. He is more 
nimble; he is full 
of courage, and 
evildoers are terri- 
bly afraid of him. 
No man has the 
keen sense of smell 








ties hesitated to 
vote the necessary 
funds. One day 
when the Mayor, Mr. Emile Braun, 
was examining the question with the 
chief of police, Mr. Van Wesemael, 
the latter exclaimed: “If you can’t 
give me men, then give me dogs!” 
At first the Mayor thought he was jok- 
ing, but finding that he was quite in 
earnest, and himself being a man not 
afraid of trying new things, asked for 
further explanations of his suggestion. 
Mr. Van Wesemael, who is recognized 
as a very able police superintendent, and 
who unites vigorous action with careful 
and intelligent study of details, had al- 
ready examined with attention this mat- 
ter of dogs as policemen. So he replied: 


A GHENT POLICE DOG. 


and hearing of a 
dog. Then, again, 
he can squeeze in 
anywhere. If he is well trained—and I 
will see that this is done—his usefulness 
will be tenfold greater.” 

Mayor Braun was convinced, and 
three dogs were forthwith bought. Two 
months later two more wefe added to the 
force, and we now have thirty. And 
Mr. Van Wesemael kept his promise as 
regards their training. In fact, it is just 
here that he has produced the most won- 
derful results and won the highest praise 
from all those who have examined his 
system. Among the foreigners who 
have thus admired his work are delega- 
tions from several French and German 
cities, and the Chinese Government. 
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A GHENT POLICE DOG ATTACKING A 
CYCLIST. 


As everybody knows, dogs can be so 
trained as to be useful in war and for 
hunting. The problem our chief of 
police had to solve was to so train them 
that they would catch tramps and bad 
characters in general; and this is how he 
proceeded to bring about this desired re- 
sult: During the first two weeks the 
dogs are simply kept in their kennels, 
where they are taught obedience, and 
then are slowly initiated into their fu- 
ture work. They are first taken, every 
evening, to the place where the night 
watchmen gather before starting out on 
their beats, where they get acquainted 
with their future masters, who win their 
affection by giving them bits of liver to 
eat. During the early months the dogs 
stay out of doors only two or three 
hours every night, but later on this 
period of work is lengthened to eight 
hours. They are taught how to search 
for thieves, how to lead the policeman to 
some hidden spot where are footpads and 
the like, how to obey promptly when or- 
dered to pounce on a malefactor, how to 
return quickly to the policeman on the 
first signal to this effect, how to swim 
and how to answer immediately the 
whistle of a night watchman calling for 
aid from a neighboring ‘post. Further- 
more, they are expected to defend a 
policeman when he is attacked, to fol- 
low anybody who is running or who is 
carrying a large parcel, and to scent out 
tramps lurking in hiding. To prevent 
the dogs from getting too familiar with 
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other people than their masters, they are 
taught to be distrustful of everybody but 
the police. This training takes three 
months. The animals are looked .after 
by an officer in plain clothes, whom the 
dogs suppose to be foreign to the police 
force, and who is thus able to get up 
sham attacks on the men. Each dog al- 
ways watches the same section, and is as- 
sociated with the same officer, of whom 
there are a hundred and eleven, distrib- 
uted over as many different sections. 
There are eight lieutenants, one captain 
and one inspector. These make up the 


' staff of the dog branch of our police 


force. A night watch begins at I0 
o'clock and continues without a break 
till 6 a. m. This has taken the place 
of the old system, by which different men 
came on in turn. The advantage is that 
the policeman being on the same beat the 
whole night knows everything that is -go- 
ing on there during this lapse of time. 
Now let us consider one of these 
trained dogs at his work. In the first 
place a good muzzle had to be found. 
Mr. Van Wesemael invented one which 
meets the requirements. It consists of a 
cup of hard perforated rubber, with'a 
single opening quite at the end, which 
makes breathing easier and allows the 
dog to drink. By pressing a spring, the 
apparatus falls off of the dog’s nose and 
hangs attached to his collar. So now the 
animal is ready to go out on the beat. 
He is never set on a person until this 
person has refused to stop when ordered 
to do so by the policeman. In this case, 
the dog springs at his throat, knocks him 
down and holds him till the policeman 
can come up. Our force cites many in- 
stances when a criminal would have es- 
caped if it had not been for these dogs. 
In one case the scent crossed a ditch 
filled with blocks of ice; but the dog 
brought down his man. On another oc- 
casion, one dog kept a whole band of 
tramps at a standstill until the police 
came up and captured them. One of 
these sagacious animals named “Tan” 
has a reputation at Ghent that any de- 
tective might envy. One night on the 
docks, he saw a fellow hurrying away 
with a suspicious looking bundle. He 


followed him barking until the police offi- 
cer’s attention was attracted, when the 
man was stopped, the contents of the 
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parcel examined, and it was discovered 
that the goods had been stolen. The thief 
proved to be a very dangerous criminal. 
Several of the dogs have received honor- 
able wounds in their fights with roughs 
in the suburbs of our city. But as a rule 
a few well-placed bites generally cause 
the criminal to surrender, but if he man- 
ages to get away, his trail is soon found. 
It has been’ remarked, that once caught 
by the collars of their coats, thieves are 
so scared by the formidable teeth of their 
four-footed enemy that they can be taken 
to the lock-up as easily as if they were 
sheep. But if they show fight, they 
quickly see the grave mistake they have 
made; the dogs don’t handle them with 
gloves. It has been found that drunk- 
ards especially have a dread of the canine 
policemen. 

Many of these points and still others 
were brought out during recent experi- 
ments made at Ghent in the presence of 
the town authorities, representatives of 
the press and some foreign guests. The 
chief feature on this occasion were men 
on bicycles or on foot trying to get away 
from the police dogs. Suffice it to say 
that in no case did a man succeed in es- 
caping from the animals. Their manner 
of stopping a bicycle is to throw them- 
selves fearlessly into the front wheel, 
which overturns rider, bicycle and. the 
dog, too, and all are tumbled together in 
a confused mass on the ground. 

A peculiar feature of their training is 
the respect which they are taught for the 
police officer’s uniform. They will al- 
ways protect a policeman in uniform. 
But let the same man take off his uni- 
form and begin to act the part of a tramp. 
and the dog will attack him at once. The 
intelligence they show in answering the 
whistle is also very notable. Thev are 
not deterred by shots, and will jump sav- 
agely at the hand holding the pistol. It 
will be seen that the life of these animals 
is very strenuous, and it will not surprise 
your readers, therefore, to be told that a 
police dog lasts but from five to eight 
years, when he is worn out and is honor- 
ably discharged from the service. 

A governor of one of the neighboring 
French departments came to Ghent not 
long ago to study this question of police 
dogs and went away astonished; and no 
wonder, for here are some of the things 
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that he saw: At eleven o’clock at night, 
a man hid himself among the thickly 
huddled-together tombs of the Ghent 
cemetery. A muzzled police dog was 
then let loose upon him, and in a marvel- 
ously short time the man was found and 
brought in amidst the warm applause of 
the spectators. Next, an experiment was 
made on men who were supposed to have 
broken into a house. At a whistle from 
one of the policemen on the spot, six 
dogs came running in from neighboring 
police stations, which in some cases were 
a thousand yards or more away, and per- 
formed their part in the arrest of these 
pretended robbers. Finally, a group of 
men acted as if they were drunk and got 
into a fight with one of the policemen, 
whereupon the dogs came to his rescue, 
attacking the aggressors in a most ener- 
getic fashion, springing so high as to 
strike with their muzzled noses the faces 
of the men. The spectators, official and 
otherwise, were really astonished at the 
value of these auxiliaries, and these ex- 

















A GHENT POLICE DOG BEING ORDERED TO 
ATTACK A MAN, 
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periments, tried for the first time in the 
worst quarters of the town, produced a 
most salutary effect on the criminal 
classes thereabouts. The fame of these 
experiments reached France and the head 
of the Paris police sent an agent to Ghent 
to look into the matter. The result was 
that he carried back with him to the 
French capital three young sheep-dogs 
named “Black,” “Duke” and “Bob,” 
which were nearly completely trained. A 
public exhibition of their talents was 
given one night in an enclosed ground 
near the Porte Maillot entrance of Paris, 
and the whole neighborhood was thrown 
into consternation by the cries of 
“Thief!” and “Help!” as well as by the 
continual whistling for the dogs. But 


when the cause of all this was learned 


the next day, the peaceful inhabitants 
were so delighted at the idea of having 
their police protection increased, that 
they forgot one sleepless night; and the 
result is that the Paris police force is 
also going to try our system. 

We have now in our country a Bel- 
gium Shepherd-Dog Club, whose aim is 
to improve and spread the introduction 
of this dog-police. They award training 
honors at public trials. Thus—I quote 
from their printed official list of rules: 

“On an order from his master, the dog must 
walk along with him, behind him, or in front of 
him. This counts 20 points. He must go and 
fetch an object pointed out to him. Five 
points, He must keep watch over an object 
when the master is absent. Ten points. He 
must find an object, which has been first 
shown him and then hidden within a radius 
determined by the judges. Ten points. He 
must find a man whom he has seen, but who 
has hidden himself within a certain radius. 
Fifteen points. Broad jump, 10 points. High 
jump, 10 points. Climbing over fences, 10 
points. Defending his master, 15 points. 
Attacking anybody pointed out by his master, 
10 points.” 

The list is considerably longer, but 
this suffices to give an idea of the whole. 

The wonderful intelligence of dogs is 
well known, and many are the examples 
of this fact offered by these police dogs. 
Their highly developed power of scent is 
especially noticeable in this connection. 
Let me give one remarkable instance of 
this, which happened last year. On 
June 3d a girl of eleven, named Helen 
Bebenroth, was assassinated on the 
Hagenhof estate near Koenigslutten, 
and tho every effort was made to find 
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the murderer, the police made no prog- 
ress. Four days after the crime the dis- 
trict attorney called in the police in- 
spector of Brunswick and asked him to 
put his police dogs on the case. So 
“Harras” and “Czsar,” two German 
shepherd dogs, were taken in a motor 
car to the spot and “Harras” was intro- 
duced into the room where the child was 
murdered, and was left there for some 
twenty minutes. In the mean time, the 
judge had all the servants lined up in the 
garden. When the dog came out of the 
room into the garden he began sniffing 
around, stared about for a moment, made 
several turns of the garden, jumped a 
ditch and entered by a door that had 
been left open into the house of a certain 
Dune, where he smelt all the workmen 
and suddenly stopped in front of the 
eighth one. Then he backed away from 
him, returned to him and finally jumped 
on him. The night was very dark, and 
it was impossible to distinguish at first 


. who was the man that cried out at this 


moment. But on inquiry the inspector 
found that it was Dune. Twice more the 
dog was locked up in the room, the men 
changed places, and twice the animal 
sprang at Dune. During the following 
night the forlorn man admitted that he 
was the guilty one! 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
financial aspect of the question. In this 
connection, I confine my attention to 
Ghent. We needed twelve more night 
watchmen, which meant an increase of 
our police budget by 12,000 francs per 
year. Now it is admitted that thisty 
dogs are equal to sixty men in this mat- 
ter of police. The cost of keeping a dog 
varies from five to six cents per day, so 
that those sixty dogs would cost us 3,285 
francs, instead of 12,000! Nothing 
further need be said on this point. 

But it is not simply the economical 
side of the system that recommends it. 
There is no doubt of the very important 
fact that there has been much less crime 
in Ghent since these dogs “came to stay.” 
Nor is this our opinion alone. Some 
hundred and fifty German towns have 
examined into what our police are doing 
on these lines, and they have all con- 
cluded that cheaper and more _ thoro 
work is done when dogs are added to 
the police force, 
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Herr Laufer, chief of the police of 
Schwelm, was the first of these Germans 
to adopt our system. He came to Bel- 
gium and studied the innovation, not 
only as it is seen at Ghent, but also at 
Schaerbeek, a suburb of Brussels, at St. 
Gilles, Antwerp and other Belgian cities. 
France, too, has followed the German 
example, and dogs are now found in the 
police force of Paris, Pont 4 Mousson, 
Verdun, Epinal and Roubaix. From 
America, also, has come more than one 
request for information, one of the latest 
received by Mr. Van Wesemael being 
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asked, at what age the dog should be 
used. The police departments of St. 
Gilles and Schaerbeek hold that it is im- 
possible properly to train the dogs before 
the age of ten months. But here in 
Ghent we begin their education at six 
months. 

A few more words about this training 
may prove interesting. In Ghent, it is 
absolutely forbidden to let any one caress 
the dogs that are being trained. Even 
the policemen must not show them too 
much affection. They are patted and 
caressed only when they have done some 
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GHENT POLICEMEN AND POLICE DOGS. 


from Mr. Perrin, of the South Orange, 
N. J., police board, who highly praises 
the system, and says it has been intro- 
duced with marked success in his town. 
In his letter, he states that his board is 
not yet sure which is the best breed of 
dog to use for this purpose. 

I may say in this connection that the 
breeds finally chosen at Ghent are the tall 
Belgian sheep dog, with short, stiff hair, 
or with long hair, like the Brie, and the 
Groningen dogs, and also the ordinary 
French shepherd dog, with long, stiff 
hair. These breeds are distinguished for 
endurance, courage, audacity, fidelity 
and their wonderful powers of scent; 
their powerful jaws also command re- 
spect. The question is also sometimes 


fine piece of work; it is a reward and 
an encouragement. As has already been 
said, prompt obedience is the main les- 
son inculcated ; and to secure this a cer- 
tain amount of punishment is permitted, 
tho the culprit must be at first only 
threatened with punishment and the real 
thing administered as.a last resort. The 
reason for proceeding in this way is be- 
cause it has been found that a badly 
treated dog always becomes a coward. 
Another rule is not to let the animals 
pick up bones to crunch. They are fed 
only in their kennels. Otherwise evil-in- 
tentioned persons might give them poi- 
soned food. They are kept muzzled also 
for this same reason, for then there is 
no danger of improper food passing 
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their mouths. If a dog on duty dies 
suddenly, the police instructions inform 
the policeman that he must be on the 
lookout for danger. He is to leave the 
dog where he has fallen, continue his 
service alone, and the next morning the 
animal is carried to the municipal 
slaughter-house, where the body is ex- 
amined to see what was the cause of 
death. 

A few details as to how the dogs are 
cared for may be valuable. Thus, in 
winter they wear a blanket of tarred sail 
cloth bordered with. leather, which is 
fastened to the collar and passes under 
the belly. The kennels, which are very 
comfortable, are built of bricks and 
wood, and are placed in the garden of 
the central police station. They are 
washed out every week and are disin- 
fected with creolin ; twice a year they are 
whitewashed. The dogs are fed twice a 
day—at seven in the morning and at 
seven at night—on “Kneipp,” which con- 
sists of a mixture of broth, meat, rice and 
black bread. Each ration weighs about 
three pounds. During the night each 


dog receives a large slice of bread. A 
veterinary surgeon and a drug shop are 
especially provided for the kennels. The 
history of each dog is carefully kept on 
a register ad hoc. Thus are noted the 
day of their birth, when they were 
bought, whom from, the price, sex, and, 
if necessary, why they were dismissed 
from the service. 

Sut there is nothing new under the 
sun. Far back in the olden times dogs 
were used to protect cities. Louis. XI, 
who ruled in France before Columbus 
discovered America, provided that fa- 
mous spot, Mont Saint Michel, with a 
dog corps, and St. Malo, hard by, was. 
excellently protected in those stormy 
times by a canine posse. But Ghent is 
the first town, past or present, which has 
established a systematic and _ regular 
school for the training of police dogs, 
which has put in practice the use of the 
animals when once trained, and has in- 
troduced into the police establistiments df 
the world a new and valuable element, 
which has received the approval of ev- 
ery municipality that has tried it. 

Guent, Betcrium, - 


The New Park at Rockaway 


BY HERMAN A. METZ 


ComMPpTROLLER oF New York City. 


four-mile stretch of sea beach on 

‘ Long Island, only about an hour 

from the city, is to be for the sick rather 

than the well. The first idea we had on 

the subject was that we would use it es- 

pecially for convalescents, those afflicted 

with tuberculosis of the bone, for which 

disease fresh air seems to be the great 
cure. 

But the original idea has been greatly 
extended and now it seems as tho all the 
hospitals and fresh air institutions desire 
to be represented at Rockaway. If this 
project goes thru the various fresh air 
institutions which are now established at 
Coney Island—the seaside homes for 
children belonging to the different re- 
ligious denominations—will all move to 
the Rockaway place and turn over to the 
city their Coney Island land. 


Roar PARK, the great 


Rockaway is one of the best places in 
the United States for seaside hospitals ; 
the beach is magnificent, the air as pure 
as the sea can make it, and there is al- 
ways a cooling breeze. 

But the whole thing is in embryo yet. 
The only real forward step taken has 
been that by the Board of Estimate in 
placing upon the map and authorizing 
condemnation of certain Rockaway land. 
This land is situated about four miles 
from the extreme west end and lies im- 
mediately east of the two miles of beach 
known as the Harriman tract. There is 


7,000 feet of beach frontage in the plot 
we are considering, and it runs thru from 
the Atlantic Ocean to Jamaica Bay, so 
that there will be all kinds of water avail- 
able—the turbulent surf and the quiet 
bay, for bathing or boating. 

I doubt that the people generally will 
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get much use irom the Rockaway Park; 
the prospect now is that the hospitals will 
pretty well monopolize it. But the peo- 
ple will get something much better than 
a park at Rockaway that they could not 
use because of the high fares. They will 
get a fine, spacious free beach at Coney 
Island, where they need it, and where 
they can use it. We will give the sea- 
side homes that are there now larger 
space at the new place and a little 
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money for their Coney Island holdings. 
The hospitals are unanimously in favor 
of our scheme. They have come together 
for united action and the general. pros- 
pect seems favorable. 

But the details have yet to be worked 
out. The next thing to be done is to 
have the property surveyed under the di- 
rection of the Chief Engineer of the 
Board of Estimate Mr. N. P. Lewis. 
That is being proceeded with. 


New York City. 
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China’s Divine Discontent”’ 


BY COURTENAY HUGHES FENN 


{[Mr. Fenn is a missionary of the Presbyterian Board at Peking, and was in the British 


Legation during the famous siege by the Boxers. 


He is thoroly qualified to write on Chinese 


affairs at a time when, next to Russia, China is the most interesting nation in the world 
owing to its rapid acceptance of Western ideas and methods.—Ep1Tor.] 


another which the friends of China 

have sought to arouse and cultivate 
in her, for many years past, it has been 
the spirit of discontent. The most sturdy 
and stubborn enemy to all hope of 
change and progress has been China’s 
supreme satisfaction with herself and all 
that pertained to her. Her form of gov- 
ernment, her educational system, her 
merchandise, her modes of transit, her 
language, her literature, her social cus- 
toms, her ethics and her religion were, 
in the eyes of rulers and peaple, the best 
in all the world; her civilization the only 
one worthy of the name. But of late she 
has been steadily going down the list, 
opening her eyes, little by little, to the 
fact that her government is not only cor- 
rupt, but antiquated; her educational 
system not only narrow, but shallow; 
her merchandise not only crude, but 
costly; her language not only difficult, 
even for her own people, but distinctly 
clumsy; her literature not merely obso- 
lete, but, in the main, paltry; and she is 
now at the point of realizing that her so- 
cial system is not only intensely artificial, 
but exceedingly wasteful ; her filial piety 
a euphonious name, her sexual barriers 
mere empty and ineffectual prudery, her 
elaborate etiquet extravagant of time 


| F there has been one thing more than 


and strength and destructive of manly 
sincerity. Whether she will go on—and 
if so how soon—to the perception of 
other defects in her ethical system, and 
of the hopeless folly of everything that 
goes by the name of religion among the 
beliefs and observances of her people, is 
a question on which there will hardly be 
two opinions, if one but looks for a mo- 
ment at the tendencies of the times. The 
vast majority of her temples are either 
being transformed into schools or tum- 
bling to pieces. Those which are so sol- 
idly built as to be able to endure many 
decades of weather-beating are being de- 
serted by- their priests, who, no longer 
supported by the people, are compelled 
to betake themselves to other occupa- 
tions, while some are almost starving, 
even their former rather lucrative em- 
ployment of begging having ceased to 
bring in the old return. Many of those 
which are kept up are ancestral temples, 
and are maintained more from the sense 
of family pride than for any other rea- 
son. Just across the street from our 
compound there stands a ruined temple, 
the land connected with which we great- 
ly need for our Theological Seminary 
Chapel. As it stands, the ruin and land 


are not worth $100, but the owner asks 
about $300, in order that he may be able 








elsewhere to erect another smaller fam- 
ily temple, to save the family “face,” tho 
he frankly admits that the idols which 
he would set up therein are false. 

The existing anti-foreign sentiment 
thruout the empire seems to be, in part, 
a similar effort to “save face” on a 
larger scale. China has ceased to be 
ashamed to confess, to the world and to 
her own people, this great discontent 
which has taken possession of her; but, 
at the same time, she cherishes a rather 
ugly grudge against the people who 
brought it about. She will thank them 
moderately for her awakening; but the 
sense of having had to be awakened to 
find herself so far behind has been as 
irritating as it is to the nodder in sermon 
time. She would gladly drive far hence 
her pinchers if she could; but, as she 
cannot, she will at least convince them 
that she is now so thoroly awake that she 
needs no more of their rather imperti- 
nent attentions. In this assertion of in- 
dependence she is now including even 
Japan, which appeared for a time to he 
regarded as a near relative rather than an 
alien. With all nations she is apparent- 
ly trying to go just as far as the tether 
will permit; but she realizes better than 
in former times that the tether still holds. 
Her efforts to remove it are now rather 
of the nature of continued rubbing than 
of snapping, and at the same time she is 
endeavoring, in manners at least, to 
prove herself worthy of liberty. 

Naturally, one of the events which has 
drawn closest attention during the past 
few months has been the return of the 
Imperial Traveling Commissioners, fair- 
ly bursting with the things which they 
had seen in the various countries vis- 
ited, gratified by the attentions showed 
them everywhere, more than ever con- 
vinced that revolutionary transforma- 
tions must be the order of the day in 
China, and with their observations and 
recommendations voluminously recorded 
for the perusal of the Emperor and the 
Empress Dowager. These matters have 
been reported so much in detail in the 
American papers and magazines that I 
shall not attempt to rehearse them. Three 
or four stand out in decided prominence, 
and are worthy of emphasis as forming 
the basis of most of the interesting devel- 
opments of the past few months. One 
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of the most suggestive, if not the most 
important, is the proposed change of cos- 
tume, the doing away with the queue and 
the adoption of the European and Amer- 
ican style of dress, now so largely prev- 
alent also in Japan. Perhaps the most 
radical of the commissioners, Duke Tsai 
Tse, is said to have declared to their Ma- 
jesties, at a private audience, “hampered 
as we are in our present style of dress, 
and with our queues, these things mili- 
tate against an energetic life, and we 
will, therefore, never have the enterprise 
to keep our country on a par with West- 
ern countries so long as we keep to our 
present clothes and hair.” The Duke, I 
think, expressed the increasing convic- 
tion of the people, at least those who 
have come at all into contact with West- 
erners. I have talked with many on the 
subject of the queue, and have yet to find 
one man in favor of its retention. It is 
pronounced both filthy and embarrassing. 
Thousands, in various parts of the em- 
pire, have not waited for an imperial 
edict, but have followed the example set 
by certain grades of soldiers, and cut off 
their queues. Such progressives are not 
the object of ridicule and scorn, as they 
once were but the great majority of the 
people prefer to await imperial sanction 
before taking the step. When taken, it 
is almost always accompanied also by the 
adoption of Western clothing, the ad- 
vantages of which may, in some respects, 
be questionable. But the Government 
is not ready yet for this change, being 
strongly dissuaded therefrom by certain 
high officials on the plea of peril to the 
dynasty from such a change. The 
change is bound to come, however, and I 
shall be surprised if many queues remain 
by the end of 1910. 

Exceedingly important recommenda- 
tions were made in the direction of edu- 
cation. Their exact nature, as well as 
those with reference to other matters, is 
not likely to be known until the reports 
of the commissioners have been thoroly. 
canvassed bv the honorable commission, 
headed by Prince Chun, and comprising 
the presidents of the several boards and 
a number of Viceroys appointed by their 
Majesties to digest these reports and 
formulate definite policies for the Im- 
perial consideration. But we know 
enough to appreciate the influence of the 
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commissioners in the ever - enlarging 
scope of the new educational system. 
Peking streets are witnessing ever-in- 
creasing throngs of neatly uniformed 
schoolboys of all ages, passing to and fro 
at certain hours, as in America, their 
costume showing a decided tendency to- 
ward the foreign pattern. The city now 
contains many schools for girls, confined 
almost exclusively at present to the noble 
and the wealthy, but bound to expand in 
their scope. Viceroy Tuan Fang, one of 
the commissioners, has been spending 
some time in Peking, has visited these 
schools, and everywhere most enthusi- 
astically described and commended the 
women’s colleges of America, which he 
visited. These schools began securing 
their teachers from Japan, the Chinese 
girls and women actually learning the 
Japanese language in order to communi- 
cate with their instructors ; but the grow- 
ing inclusion of Japan among “Western 
nations” has led the projectors of these 
schools to make diligent search for edu- 
cated Chinese women, regardless of the 
fact that practically all of this class avail- 
able are Christians. The result has been 
the invitation of one after another of our 
Christian women to take charge of these 
schools, the salaries offered being so 
much higher than any the missions are 
able to pay, that the wife of a man who 
earns about eight dollars a month for 
working all day, may draw twenty to 
thirty dollars a month for working three 
hours per day. This naturally introduces 
one more perplexing problem into mis- 
sionary, as well as domestic, economy. 
But the course of progress in educa- 
tion, like another proverbial course, 
“does not always run smooth.” In a 
small city in Kuangsi province, a school 
was built in foreign style, and its one 
hundred students dressed in the semi- 
foreign white uniforms. Some time ago, 
rain being badly needed, the country 
people went to this city to pray for rain. 
In that region it is thought most unpro- 
pitious for such suppliants to encounter 
any one clad in white, or wearing a hat. 
This procession passed by the school, and 
the boys came out in their white suits 
and straw hats. Angry murmurs cul- 
minated in a violent attack on the stu- 
dents and their school. Some were 
beaten, and all who were caught had their 
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white suits torn from their backs. The 
magistrate who interfered was also 


roughly handled, and the trouble was 
only quieted on the arrival of a consider- 
able number of soldiers. Ancient super- 
stition does not readily assimilate new 
customs. 

Whatever may be the advantages, 
China is certainly doing herself great in- 
jury by her attempt to make all these 
great changes, and inaugurate a complete 
new system of education, almost without 
foreign assistance. The rejection and 
dismissal of that assistance have come 
altogether too soon, for the number of 
Chinese thoroly qualified, by education 
in China, in Japan, or in Europe or 
America, for the charge of this new kind 
of schools, even in the lower grades, is 
totally inadequate. Men are being put 
in charge who know little of the text 
books and still less of modern methods 
of teaching, with the result that many of 
the schools are an utter farce. The de- 
sire to accomplish everything at once, in 
the way of modernizing methods, has 
now taken stronger hold on the Govern- 
ment and people than it had on the Em- 
peror and a few of his advisers in the 
summer of 1898; and, having coupled 
with it the general demand that it shall all 
be done by the Chinese, the consequences 
are likely to be still more discontent—not 
so “divine,” perhaps. Foreign. organ- 
izers, and a considerable number of for- 
eign teachers, with the establishment of 
thoro- going normal schools in each 
province, would do more in the next ten 
years to prepare the Chinese for self- 
government, and for the conduct of their 
own educational institutions than they 
are likely to accomplish with the present 
plans in forty years. But in this respect 
the Chinese do not seem to have the 
shrewdness and foresight of the Japan- 
ese; or, perhaps, they may be said to’ 
have had their heads turned by the sight 
of what the Japanese are now able to do, 
and are trying to leap at a bound to the 
position to which Japan has climbed by 
the aid of cleverly assimilated foreign as- 
sistance. 

In this connection, and enforcing the 
necessity of making haste slowly, that it 
may be wisely, we may note the most 
startling, interesting and important of all 
the suggestions of the Traveling Com- 
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missioners, that looking to the adoption 
of a constitution, and the establishment 
of a Parliament, for the Empire. To the 
surprise of every one, their Majesties 
took to the idea most kindly, and imme- 
diately issued the decree which has at- 
tracted the attention of the world, a de- 
cree far more radical than any of those 
for promulgating which the Emperor 
was turned down eight years ago. First 
declaring the active interest of the throne 
in everything likely to prove advantage- 
ous to the people, and recalling the pur- 
pose of the despatch of commissioners to 
study the nations of the world in their 
interrelations, their Majesties report the 
unanimous opinion of these commission- 
ers that the main cause of the backward 
condition of China is due to the lack of 
confidence between the highest and low- 
est, between the Throne and Ministers 
and the masses. “Foreign countries 
really become wealthy and powerful by 
granting a Constitution to the masses 
and allowing universal suffrage. Thus 
Sovereign and people are interlaced as 
to their common interests, and what af- 
fects the one will surely also affect the 
other. As for ourselves, it is necessary 
at present to make a careful investigation 
into the matter, and prepare ourselves to 
imitate this government by constitution, 
in which the supreme control must be in 
the hands of the Throne, while the inter- 
ests of the masses shall be entrusted to 
the elect, advanced to such position by 
the suffrages cf the masses. This, it is 
to be hoped, will be the means of 
strengthening the foundations of an 
everlasting Empire. But at this time of 
the day no method of procedure has as 
yet been drawn up, whilst the under- 
standing of the masses is very limited. 
Any impetuosity shown in introducing 
these reforms will, at the end, be so much 
labor lost. How can we then face our 
subjects under such circumstances, and 
how regain their confidence and faith in 
us? It is incumbent upon us as a be- 
ginning, therefore, to reform the official 
system, next to revise carefully the laws 
in their minutest details, promote and 
encourage universal education, regulate 
the finances and sources of revenues, re- 
organize the army and establish a strong 
gendarmerie thruout the Empire. The 
gentry and people will then understand 


the kind of Government needed for the 
country; and be prepared to start the : 
foundations of a Constitutional Govern- 
ment, whilst the officials, high and low, 
in Peking and elsewhere, will use their 
best endeavors to bring our desires to a 
triumphant completion. In a few years’ 
time, when it be found that there is a 
rough outline of what is needed, then 
will the time come for appointing a day 
for the inauguration de facto of a Con- 
stitutional Government. The whole Em- 
pire will then be notified of the fact. We 
would, therefore, earnestly exhort our 
Viceroys and Governors of Provinces to 
issue proclamations to their people, to 
show an enthusiastic desire for educa- 
tion, to be loyal and patriotic, to sacrifice 
for the good of all, and to refrain from 
destroying a grand structure thru petty 
strife and private quarrels. Let all ob- 
serve law and order, and prepare them- 
selves to enjoy the solid advantages of a 
Constitutional Government. This is our 
sincere hope and desire. Let this be 
made known to the whole Empire.” 

As is well known, it was not many 
days before the Imperial Government so 
modified its promises in the direction of 
a Constitution as to caution the people 
against hoping for any immediate estab- 
lishment of such an innovation, while not 
modifying in the least its declaration of 
the new principle as one to the soundness 
of which their Majesties had given full 
allegiance. Many have expressed great 
disappointment at this, and have declared 
the original edict a mere sop to the peo- 
ple, with no sincerity in its promulgation 
and no probability of its fulfilment. It 
is, on the other hand, to be noted that the 
nation most nearly akin to the Chinese 
has not had its enthusiastic reception of 
the edict, or its sanguine expectations of 
its fulfilment, wet-blanketed by the later 
cautionary statements. The style of Con- 
stitution suggested by the Commission- 
ers was that of Japan; and Japan still 
believes that China is in earnest in her 
determination to make the change at the 
earliest feasible date, in order to placc 
herself in line with all the progressive 
nations of the world. Moreover, the Chi- 
nese people, who understand the tortuos- 
ity of their own Government perhaps 
better than any outsiders, have heralded 
the original decree with the utmost de- 
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gree of enthusiasm, and are accepting the 
later modifications in the spirit in which 
I incline to think they were issued. In 
all parts of the empire great celebrations 
of the event have taken place, and on all 
hands it is becoming evident that no 
other event of recent years has done so 
much in so short a time to cement the na- 
tional unity, and at the same time stimu- 
late every sort of reform and progress. 
It will be noted that the modifications of 
the original edict were simply declara- 
tions that the establishment of a Consti- 
tutional Government must await the 
more general education of the people. 
This is nothing more than the emphasiz- 
ing of the last sentences of the edict it- 
self, the necessity for which is evident to 
any one at all intimately acquainted with 
the masses of the Chinese people. While 
it may be said that universal suffrage is, 
in itself, educative, yet even democrati>: 
America would hesitate to put the ballot 
into the hands of hundreds of millions of 
people who not only neither read nor 
write, but who know absolutely nothing 
of the world outside of their own coun- 
try. A Constitution and a Parliament, 
with a distinct educational qualification 
to the suffrage, might answer at the pres- 
ent time; but it is a question whether the 
stimulus to education thus afforded 
would bé as powerful as that now pro- 
vided in the promise of these privileges 
after a good beginning is made in this 
direction. The stimulus is now to every 
man, learned or unlearned, rich or poor, 
to secure as soon as possible a general 
system of education available for all; 
whereas the selfishness of the privileged 
educated classes might, in the other case, 
lead them to postpone as long as possible 
the qualifying of the present illiterate 
classes for the suffrage. In connection 
with the celebrations in various parts of 
the country, many speeches have been 
made exhorting those who can read to 
press the study of international and con- 
stitutional law, and urging the illiterate 
to seek an education, that, at the earliest 
possible moment, the people may demon- 
strate to their gracious rulers their 
worthiness of the great privilege just 
promised them. Their Excellencies Yuan 
Shih Kai, Tuan Fang and Chang Chih 
Tung, Viceroys of Chihli, Hukuang and 
Liangchiang, respectively, have decided 
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conjointly to memorialize the Throne to 
issue an Imperial decree making the edu- 
cation of children‘in the Empire compul- 
sory, on the lines pursued in the United 
States, the power of enforcement to be 
in the hands of the newly created Com- 
missioners of Education in each province. 
As a further preparation of the people 
for the great changes proposed, the first 
two of the above Viceroys have given in- 
struction for the compiling of a number 
of the reports of the Traveling Commis- 
sioners, with reference to Constitutional 
Governments in Europe and America, 
for distribution to the people of all the 
provinces, that they may understand 
what Constitutional Government means. 
A million copies are to be printed, and, 
in addition, all Chinese newspapers are 
invited to print these reports, so as to 
give them as wide a circulation as pos- 
sible. 

It is needless to say that the changes in 
officialdom proposed by the Commission- 
ers and by their Majesties are greatly 


needed ; but it is hoped that they will go 


much farther than the mere readjust- 
ment of ranks and titles. One very im- 
portant proposal is the elevation of the 
rank of military officials to a par with 
that of civil officials of the same grades. 
Until this is done the old contempt for 
the military class, once so well deserved, 
but now—at least in some provinces—so 
well lived down, will continue to some 
extent. It is greatly to be hoped also that 
this elevation of rank will be accompa- 
nied by an increase of pay, both for offi- 
cials and men, as the latter particularly, 
in spite of their vastly improved appear- 
ance in their new uniforms, find it almost 
as difficult as in the olden days to make 
both ends meet—perhaps more difficult, 
as they have now less opportunity to ob- 
tain money in illegitimate ways. But 
other changes are even more pressing. 
Their Majesties have recently received a 
most earnest memorial from Duke Tsai- 
Tse, strongly condemning the indolence, 
indifference and selfishness of most. of 
the high officials of the Empire. He 
says that the people are ready and eager 
for reform, but so long as their officials 
manifest their usual selfish indifference 
there is no one to encourage the people to 
seek to better themselves. Consequently 
China stands on the edge of a precipice. 
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The Duke particularly denounces the 
anti-reform clique, who are opposing the 
Constitution and Parliament, pronounc- 
ing them traitors working for the de- 
struction of their country. It is reported 
that the Emperor in particular was much 
moved by this eloquent and patriotic ap- 
eal. 
, Many a time have the advocates of 
one of the most pressing reforms shaken 
their heads in sadness at the apparently 
small results of their efforts. Those who 
have longed to free China from the fear- 
ful curse of opium have had to contend 
not only with the vested interests of this 
empire, but also with the still more pow- 
erful and still more pitiless interests of 
a mightier empire on which the sun nev- 
er sets. Great Britain, reluctant to lose 
the millions of revenue for the sake of 
millions of human souls, constantly 
threw the burden of responsibility for 
the continued traffic on China, while 
China retorted her inability to move 
without the consent of Great Britain. 
But the evil has assumed such frightful 
proportions within the past few years, 
and such strenuous representations have 
been made in England that that great 
Christian land has at length been shamed 
into a proof of her Christianity, and has 
declared herself ready to do her part to- 
ward killing the monster. Just at this, 
the “psychical moment,” Viceroy Chou 
Fu, then of Minché, offered to the Rev. 
Dr. Dubose, of Suchow, to present to the 
Throne a memorial on the subject, to be 
prepared by the missionaries in China. 
The memorial was prepared; 1,200 sig- 
natures, from seventeen provinces, were 
promptly secured, and the great petition 
was sent up to their Majesties. With 
almost startling promptness, on the 2oth 
of September, there came forth from the 
Palace an edict, framed almost in the 
language of the memorial, saying: 
“Since the Imperial prohibition of opium 
(many years ago) almost the whole of 
China has been flooded with the poison. 
Smokers of opium have wasted their 
time, neglected their employment, spoiled 
their constitutions and ruined their 
households ; and thus, for some decades, 
China has presented a picture of ever- 
increasing poverty and weakness. It 
rouses our deep indignation even to 
speak of the matter. The Court is now 


ardently determined to make China pow- 
erful, and it is incumbent upon us to 
urge the people on to reformation in this 
respect, that they may realize the evil, 
pluck out this deep-seated cancer, and 
follow the ways of health and harmony. 
We therefore decree that, within the lim- 
it of ten years, this harmful ‘foreign 
muck’ be fully and entirely cleansed 
away. And we further command the 
Council of State Affairs to consider 
means for the strict prohibition both of 
opium smoking and of poppy growing, 
and report their deliberations to us for 
approval.” Of course the time limit is 
to avoid undue hardship, first, to the 
users of the drug, who could not break 
off suddenly, and, second, to those who 
have capital invested in the business. 
But the enforcement of this edict will 
mean simply untold blessing to this land 


‘and hasten her transformation in other 


ways immeasurably. 

We were somewhat alarmed, the other 
day, by the report that all the newspaper 
reading - rooms in the city had been 
closed, and that one of the chief vernac- 
ular papers had been suspended and its 
editor taken to prison. At first it bore 
the appearance of a reactionary move- 
ment but it soon transpired that it was a 
Government movement in self-defense. 
There have been rumors for some days 
that Sun Yat Sen, the revolutionary 
leader from South China, was in the 
city; and it became evident to the Gov- 
ernment that the paper mentioned, and 
many of the supporters of these reading- 


-rooms, were making use of their oppor- 


tunities to disseminate seditious ideas 
among the people; hence the sudden 
stroke. The editors of the paper have 
since been banished, and the police are 
very much on the alert to guard against 
any anarchistic or anti- dynastic move- 
ments. Native secret societies have 
been greatly on the increase in some of 
the provinces, but are being rigidly 
suppressed by the provincial author-' 
ities. 

There has been a slight recrudescence 
of Boxerism in Shansi, quickly nipped in 
bud by a German officer, who offered his 
services to the frightened magistrates. 
Leading a little company of Chinese sol- 
diers to the Boxer temple, and surrender 
being refused, he killed eleven of the 
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Boxers, wounded many, and took forty- 
two prisoners. Everything is now peace- 
ful. 

Even the language is not proof against 
the spirit of reform in these days. A cry 
has bone up from all over the Empire for 
the unifying of the spoken language by 
the dropping of the local dialects in fa- 
vor of the mandarin, even the various 
forms of that language to be reduced to 
one; and the students in the new schools 
as well as many others, are pleading for 
the abolition of the literary language, 
the Wenli, altogether, even in 
text-books and essays, leaving it’ 
only in the classics and the books 
and records of the past, as a 
monument to the old principle 
that the finest scholar is he who 
can most successfully conceal his 
thought in his words. Even the 
old monosyllable characters seem 
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doomed. The new alphabet of sixty-two 
signs has received Imperial sanction, and 
is being widely taught. 

As Dr. W. A. P. Martin has recently 
pointed-out, in an:article on “Some Un- 
mentioned Reforms,” in the North China . 
Daily News, there are some things yet 
to be desired; but when once a “divine 
discontent” secures such a start as it has 
already secured here, even these other , 
things are bound to come. With the roll- 
ing away of the clouds of superstition, 
the evil customs which have thriven in 
the damp and the dark, are 
sure to pass with them; and 
the emissaries of the Gospel, 
and their friends in the home 
lands, may well be encouraged 
by such success as that attained 
in the anti-opium crusade, to 
hope that China is yet to become 
a Christian land. 

Pexinc, CHINA. 


The Difficulty of Understanding the 
Old Testament | 


BY THE REV. JOHN M. THOMAS 


[This subject is of particular interest now that our Sunday Schools are studying the Old 


Testament. 


N unconventional brother once en- 
A livened our Church prayer meet- 
ing with the truthful observa- 

tion that if an ordinary Christian found 
himself in a comfortable Pullman stalled 
on a Western prairie, with reading facili- 
ties limited to a last year’s almanac, a 
Hoboken directory, and a copy of the 
Bible, he would first exhaust the 
almanac, next extract all possible inter- 
est from the directory, and lastly, if the 
delay were long enough, turn to the 
Bible. It is on record that a certain 
African had persistence enough to read 
the Scriptures in a jolting chariot on the 
wretched highway from Jerusalem to 
Gaza, but from the attention the matter 
attracted it is evident that such conduct 
was as unusual in antiquity as manifesta- 
tion of like zeal would be today. The 
Ethiopian, however, found the book some- 
what hard to understand, and in that re- 


Mr. Thomas is a ripe scholar and pastor of a Presbyterian Church.—Eprror. ] 


spect his experience is duplicated all too 
often in our own times. With something 
like 300,000 sermons on biblical texts 
preached every week in the churches of 
the United States, with over a million 
people teaching Sunday school classes, 
with books and pamphlets by the thou- 
sand on all phases of Bible study, it re- 
mains a fact that only the few have 
more than the most general knowledge of 
the Bible, while the great majority even 
of well-informed people feel that their 
knowledge of Scripture is sadly de- 
ficient. No subject is taught so much 
and understood so little. If a tithe of 
the pains which is now expended in en- 
deavors to imbue American youth with a 
knowledge of Scripture were taken to 
obsess their minds with the dramas of 
Shakespeare, ignorance of the trap in 
which Shylock was caught would be 
hard to find. Yet who does not know 
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that references to like prominent events 
in biblical story are met with looks of 
questioning wonder, even on the faces of 
educated persons? 

All interesting and intelligible books 
are perused today with great avidity. If 
the Bible is not read, and if large num- 
bers are ignorant concerning it, the rea- 
son must be that it is not found inter- 
esting, and it is safe to add that the rea- 
son the book does not incite interest is 
because it is not understood. I received 
a confession the other day, deponent wit- 
nessing about as follows: “I made up my 
mind I was neglecting the study of the 
Bible, and I resolved to study it serious- 
ly; I happened to open up the book to 
Jeremiah, and feeling that there was un- 
explored territory, which might offer 
something new and agreeable, I began to 
read; but I was disappointed greatly; I 
could not see what it was all about, and I 
soon gave up the effort.” 

This confession declares the situation 
of many persons, especially in relation to 
the Old Testament. They do not read 
because they are not interested, and they 
are not interested because they do not 
understand. 

Now why should it be difficult for any 
person of ordinary intelligence to under- 
stand the Old Testament? Certainly 
not for the same reason that it is hard 
to follow Kant’s “Critique of the Pure 
Reason” or Mr. Balfour’s “Foundations 
of Belief.” The Old Testament is not 
philosophical ; its thought is not abstruse, 
its conceptions are not abstract, its style 
is not involved. There is not a sentence 
in Jeremiah which is beyond the grasp 
of an ordinary mind because of the depth 
or difficulty of the idea which it contains. 
If any verse of the book is unintelligible, 
it is not because what the prophet would 
say is beyond ordinary comprehension, 
but because the reader does not compre- 
hend what the prophet is trying to say. 

For example, one reads that Jeremiah 
said: “I see a boiling caldron, and the 
face thereof is from the north.” Every 
one can picture to himself a seething pot 
with spout pointing away from the north, 
and the image is readily called forth by 
the prophet’s language, but what he 
ineans by it is not clear, and is not made 
clear by his explanation, “out of the 
north shall evil break forth upon all the 
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inhabitants of the land.” Why this evil? 
Why from the north? Why such un- 
canny imagery? -It is not very easy even 
for the studious reader to find an answer. 
Yet until one enters by sympathy into 
the life of Jeremiah’s day, and feels with 
him the terrible army of the Babylonians 
and their resistless march southward 
toward Jerusalem, it is as idle to think to 
understand his words as it would be to ° 
endeavor to extract meaning from Lin- 
coln’s second inaugural if one did not 
know that America was ever engaged in 
a civil war. 

Doubtless the dedicatory address at 
Gettysburg to one as far away from the 
events of 1861-65 as the men of today 
are removed from the equally portentous 
times of Jeremiah would be as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. But given 
like knowledge of the Hebrew patriot, 
and his words will be not less eloquent, 
not less pathetic, not less inspired, than 
the words of the modern martyr. In- 
deed when you know them there is a 
strange likeness between these two— 
lonely men, pathetic men, sensitive men 
appointed unto marked publicity, tender- 
hearted men obligated to awful deeds. 

The obscurity of Jeremiah, owing to 
the difficulty of arriving at a clear un- 
derstanding of the situation to which he 
addressed himself, is a fair example of 
the obstacles one meets on almost every 
page of the Old Testament. There are 
gems of utterance, like the Gettysburg 
address, but no explanation of the occa- 
sion on which they were delivered. 
There are orations on public policy, 
whose elevation one cannot mistake, and 
from whose moral fervor the soul catches 
fire, yet their full force is missed because 
sometimes their parts are disconnected, 
while irrelevant and neutralizing sections 
are thrown in, and the orderly thought 
of the whole and the goal the speaker 
had in mind are not brought into the 
clear. The mighty men of the Old Testa- 
ment were prophets, and they were the 
makers of Israel’s religion, but their 
works have come down to us in such 
fragmentary manner, with such frequent 
breaches of chronological sequence, that 
the ordinary reader is bewildered and 
confused, and no clear conception of the 
prophet’s work results. The consequence 
is that the only popular use of the most 
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essential books of the Old Testament is 
to furnish a few texts by which it is 
thought to establish the fulfilment of pre- 
diction, an argument for faith which is 
weak in itself, and becomes weaker the 
more one studies it, and which has the 
disastrous consequence of blinding its 
devotees to the true historical meaning of 
the texts which it thus perverts. 

If the statement that the prophetical 
writings are fragmentary, interpolated 
and without chronological sequence 
smacks too much of subjective criticism, 
the difficulty of deriving from them any 
idea of the orderly growth of Israel’s 
piety may be substantiated as forcibly 
from the order in which book follows 
book. Taking the minor prophets, one 
goes from Hosea, a teacher in the great 
days of Jeroboam II of Israel, to Joel, 
who was one of the last of the prophets, 
and who quotes from many of them; 
thence back to Amos, who was the first 
of all, preceding even Isaiah; thence to 
Obadiah, who had somewhat to say con- 
cerning Edom in the days of the exile; 
thence to Jonah, who was not a prophet 
at all, but a literary artist of the first 
magnitude and a teacher of toleration 
and of the equal Father of all men in the 
late times of Israel’s bigotry; thence to 
Micah, a younger contemporary of 
Isaiah ; and thus from Isaiah to Malachi 
the reader is snatched hither and yon, 
dragged forward and backward over 
centuries, and confronted with situations 
the most diverse. It. is instructive to 
note the dates of the several prophets, 
major and minor, as their books stand in 
the Bible, taking in each case the earliest 
probable date of the predominant por- 
tion of the prophecy. Beginning with 
Isaiah, the years before Christ are as 
follows : 740, 626, 592, 168, 745, 400, 760, 
450, 450, 700, 650, 600, 630, 520, 520, 
540. It is patent that from a book thus 
put together it is impossible for the gen- 
eral reader to derive anything like a con- 
sistent picture of the relation of mind to 
mind and of the development of re- 
ligious truth and practice. 

The suggestion is near at hand that 
since many of the prophetical writings 
are equipped with a brief introduction 
relating them to times of particular 
kings, one has but to turn to the his- 
torical books and secure from thence the 
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necessary background for the knowledge 
of the prophets. It might seem provi- 
dential that the Old Testament offers 
both the original documents of its grow- 
ing truth in the form of prophetic dis- 
courses, and also historical summaries of 
the problems and events of each corre- 
sponding period. One has not to pro- 
ceed far on this theory before discover- 
ing that the books of Kings and Chron- 
icles are utterly disappointing if one 
seeks to gain from them any real knowl- 
edge of the situations to which the 
makers of Israel’s faith applied them- 
selves. To be sure, the historians have 
preserved a large number of important 
facts without which our knowledge 
would be far smaller than it is, but as 
guide-posts on the Way to correct appre- 
ciation of the means and the steps by 
which Israel traveled her long road up- 
ward toward her worthiest faith these 
books of history are altogether mislead- 
ing. It is not too much to say that 
Israel's historians have prevented true 
understanding of their nation’s greatness 
in the case of countless thousands. With 
their monotonous comment on the “sin 
of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, where- 
with he made Israel to sin,” they have 
estimated each generation for over 200 
years according to its devotion to one 
particular sanctuary, condemning each 
king who did not worship at the pre- 
scribed altar and according to the proper 
ritual. Such a history no more gives a 
faithful account of the real condition of 
things in Israel than would a similar ac- 
count of the history of New York City 
since the days of Peter Stuyvesant, 
which made chiefly prominent the sort of 
ritual practiced in Trinity Church, and 
the measure of adherence to it on the 
part of the various Mayors. The hope- 
lessness of deriving a sufficient concep- 
tion of the character of Israel’s kings, the 
true nature of their piety, and the prog- 
ress of their people toward nobler life and 
worthier ideas of God, from a history of 
this character must be evident to all. 
The Old Testament as it stands today 
is dominated by the priestly notions 
which prevailed in the time of Israel’s 
decay, two centuries after the ages of its 
strongest life and its clearest vision of 
the things of God. In the year 458 B. C. 


Ezra the scribe came from Babylonia to 
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Palestine, and brought with him the law 
of God. A reformation was enacted in 
Jerusalem, in accordance with its terms, 
and from the character of this reforma- 
tion and the dependence of the law upon 
Ezekiel, it can be shown that the code 
for which Ezra the scribe was so zealous 
had been composed not long before in 
Babylon. This is the code which shows 
least the influence of the prophets, which 
is monotonously tiresome in ritualistic 
prescriptions, which makes religion a 
matter of altar measurements and cur- 
tain hangings, and which teaches by cer- 
tain implication that to sacrifice is better 
than to obey, and that the sacrifices of 
God are not a broken and a contrite 
heart, but the blood of bulls and of goats. 
Leviticus is simply the priestcraft against 
which Amos and Isaiah hurled invective, 
transformed into law, and entitled with 
the name of Moses. 

Yet it is precisely this legal and priest- 
ly portion of the Old Testament which 
constitutes its framework, which has fixt 


-its chronology, which has thrust its gen- 


eral scheme of the history of the He- 
brews and the origin and growth of their 
religion into general acceptance and be- 
lief. The popular notion of the Old Tes- 
tament is the priestly notion, which Amos 
would have resisted as strenuously as he 
opposed Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
and which is as far below the noblest 
piety of Israel as II Peter is below the 
Gospel of St. John. It is due to the code 
which Ezra brought from Babylon that 
we think of Israel in the desert as a 
great Church on a pilgrimage, with a 
shrine outrivaling in splendor the tomb 
of a medieval saint, and a system of 
worship more complex and costly than 
the most elaborate Roman ritual. It is 


this priestly document which has sup-. 


plied Christian defenders of the faith 
with the hopeless task of finding moral 
justification for the slaughter of the 
Canaanites, for only in the later writings 
are they exterminated ; in the earlier ac- 
counts Hebrews and Canaanites live on 
together in the same land many vears. 
After the teaching of the priests of Israel 
we conceive that sacrifices and offerings 
were the most important matters God 
had to convey to his children for wel! 
nigh two thousand years, and we naively 
suppose that this elaborate system of 


ritual and ceremony, with the entire 
moral law, sprang into existence almost 
in a day at the beginning of the nationai 
life. Thus it has been impossible to con- 
ceive of any development of Old Testa- 
ment religion, since according to the 
theory the whole was present at the be- 
ginning, and succeeding generations had 
no need to struggle their way up into 
the truth, but merely to obey a law 
which had come down from Heaven. 

Herein lies the chief difficulty of un- 
derstanding the Old Testament. It is 
not the largeness of the book, nor the 
remoteness of its life, nor the oriental 
character of its imagery, nor the obscur- 
ity of its ideas. It is unintelligible, and 
therefore uninteresting, because one can 
not follow the development of its thought 
and its religious conceptions. Its first 
rude beginnings of belief in God and 
crude endeavors to do His will are hid- 
den in fragmentary narratives in Judges 
and Samuel and in portions of the Pen- 
tateuch. Its early days of strength and 
its magnificent rise to spiritual religion 
are covered up in the obscure and diffi- 
cult orations of the prophets. But in the 
times of its decay, when the prophet had 
given way to the priest, the records of its 
rise were taken in hand by small-minded 
men who judged all things by the petty 
ritualistic standards of their time, and 
thus the priestly stamp was impressed 
upon the whole. 

The way to an understanding of the 
Old Testament lies thru criticism. The 
Old Testament will ever remain an 
enigma and a riddle until it is understood 
as a growth. It will hold men back from 
their best estate in piety and morals so 
long as they yield it homage as alike the 
word of God in every part. The com- 
mon man must be taught to discern be- 
tween the diverse sorts of religious docu- 
ments, which vary in historical trust- 
worthiness, and mislead often as to their 
origin and their true position in the 
growth of piety. The criticism which is 
now the exercise of the schools must be- 
come the practice of the private student, 
who turns to the Bible for moral encour- 
agement and religious illumination. The 
Church must teach the Old Testament as 
the critics interpret it, if her more pro- 
gressive members are to preserve their 
regard for Scripture. The modern man 
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understands only that in which he can 
trace cause and effect, and knows history 
and biography only as progress and de- 
velopment. Without criticism no history 
of Old Testament faith is possible, and 
wide-spread, popular interest in the 
Scriptures, which above others were 
written for our learning, waits for fear- 
less and earnest presentation, from the 
pulpit as well as from the lecturer’s 
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chair, of the methods and principles by 
which knowledge of the growth of 
Israel’s faith has been attained. Critical 
use of the Old Testament alone makes 
it intelligible, spares one the harm which 
results from promiscuous adoption of its 
precepts, and renders possible the benefit 
which is theirs who work their way close 
to the creators of the world’s highest re- 
ligious truths. 
East Orance, N. .J 


The Obedience of the Peoples 


(The Second Peace Conference) 
BY GEORGE BENSON HEWETSON 


Lorp of Hosts, the undivided, 
Of all men the living Lord, 

In the thrall of hate and mammon 
Live the peoples by the sword. 

Qn man’s cleavage into nations 
Let Thy healing be outpoured. 


Sick of Moloch’s hoary altar. 
And the blood to Moloch shed, 
Turn they from his monstrous orgies, 
Meek of heart, and bowed of head, 
Pleading, “Lord of all, have mercy 
On the living and the dead. 


“From the path of Thy uprightness 
Our rebellious feet have strayed; 
And we suffer from the idols 
Our unruly wills have made; 
Grant to us, Thy contrite peoples, 
Thy great peace, so long delayed.” 


Vast with calming benediction, 
Thru their hearts there runs a thrill, 
Not of earthquake, fire, or whirlwind, 
But of voice, which, small and still, 
Whispers, “Man’s abiding conquest 
Is to do God’s saving will.” 


“Peace on earth,” so sang Thy angels, 
Yet on earth the peoples bleed; 

“Not the least of these should perish,” 
From of old Thou hast decreed. 

Not of Thee the murderous conflict, 
But of man’s gainsaying deed. 


And as war’s high-sounding trumpet 
Brings the valiant to the field, 

So to Thy constraining summons, 
Long chastised, the peoples yield, 

That the enmity of nations 
May forevermore be healed. 


For this hour they long have waited, 
Struggled on thru smile and frown, 
Faced the fierce award of battle, 
Laid their lives in conflict down, 
‘ Hoping that some future blessing 
Would their sacrifices crown. 


As before Thee they assemble, 
Grant the coming of the time 
When the mingling of the peoples, 
Gathered in from every clime, 

Shall result in one vast nation 
To subserve Thy deeds sublime. 


Let no word of doubt or anger 
Fall from lips supremely blest 
With the message of a people, 
North, or South, or East, or West, 
That would wound the most defenceless, 
And estrange from all the rest. 


Give to each the prophet vision, 
That large heart which can divine, 

In the chaos of the ages, 
Thy omnipotent design 

To produce from earth’s confusion 
That vast age which shall be Thine. 


God of Mercy, on the nations 
Let -Thy pity be outpoured, 
In the hearts of all the peoples 
Be that love of Thee restored 
Which shall fuse them into oneness, 
A great people for the Lord. 


Seator-DELAVAL, ENGLAND. 
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The Income Tax in France 


BY JULES SIEGFRIED 


[The author of the following article is a successful Havre merchant, who has long 
represented that important city in the French Parliament, either as Senator or Deputy. He 
was Minister of Commerce at the time of the Chicago exhibition, and did much to have 
France properly represented on the shores of Lake Michigan. He has several times visited 
the United States, and has made the personal acquaintance of many of our leading public 
men. In view of President Roosevelt’s desire fur an income tax in the United States, and 
his late speech on the subject, France’s experiences are of much contemporaneous interest.— 


Eprror. ] 


F all the sources that feed the bud- 
C) get of the modern state, a direct 
tax is assuredlv the most justifi- 
able, and its most natural form is un- 
questionably the income tax. What, in 
fact, can be more legitimate than to re- 
quire of each citizen a contribution to the 
country’s expenses in accord with his 
real financial condition? This so very 
simple form of taxation. the first that oc- 
curs to the mind, was also the first that 
existed in France under the ancient 
régime, the chief resource of the treasury 
in those days being the taille, a tax levied 
in accordance with the supposed income 
of each taxpayer. 

This system was abolished by the Revo- 
lution, as it had given rise to many 
abuses ; for, tho nothing is fairer than re- 
quiring each citizen to aid the state in 
proportion to his real wealth, nothing is 
more difficult than to fix exactly and 
equitably what this income is. Condorcet 
said, in 1791, referring to the vexations 
of all sorts which finally vitiated the col- 
lection of the taille: 

“You all remember, villagers, how you de- 


prived yourselves of the simplest pleasures, 
knowing that a clean coat, a more commo- 


.dious piece of furniture, would affect the 


amount of your tax.” 

In some parts of the country an effort 
was made to substitute for the taille per- 
sonnelle, which has just been described, 
the taille réelle, that is to say, a direct 
tax on things, without trying any longer 
to find out the total personal resources 
of each subject of the king. The result 
of this trial was excellent, and it was on 
this experience that the legislators of the 
revolutionary period based their fiscal 
reforms. The Constituent Assembly, 
dominated by the idea, which is false, 
however, that all riches come from land, 
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suppressed all the taxes then existing and 
established, in 1790, the contribution 
fonciére, a direct tax on the average in- 
come from all landed property. It was 
originally intended that this should be 
the only tax, but the need of more money 
soon required the establishment of the 
contribution mobili¢re, or a tax on per- 
sonal property; and in this same year 
was created the patentes, or license tax. 
The Assembly considered this tax as re- 
placing the indirect taxes which had 
been suppressed, but the increasing need 
of money necessitated the re-establish- 
ment of this excise revenue, which has 
become more and more one of the most 
important elements of the French system 
of taxation. Thus, the old idea of the 
taille, that is a tax on revenue, continued 
to characterize all these new efforts to 
raise money for the state, and a resolute 
move was made in the direction of the- 
determination of what a tax should be, 
based on indications furnished by out- 
ward signs. Tho an effort was made to 
find out what was the real income of the 
taxpayer, no attempt was made to es- 
tablish the exact sum. A tax was laid 
on land, buildings, rents, callings, etc., 
whose value is closely related with the 
actual riches of every one. This is the 
system which still prevails in France, tho 
it has often been modified in detail. It 
is at bottom an income tax. 

Alongside of the earlier taxes have 
grown several additional ones, which 
now affect alniost every form of individ- 
ual riches. Thus “the sumptuary taxes” 
of the Revolution, which were suppressed 
by the First Empire, have been revived 
under the form of a tax on carriages, 
horses and mules, and a tax on billiard 
tables, which tendency was nearly still 
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further accentuated this year by a piano 
and organ tax, the proposal having 
passed the Chamber of Deputies, to 
be thrown out by the Senate. Stock 
Exchange operations are taxed; con- 
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To obtain an idea of the whole bur- 
den which rests on the French taxpayer, 
we need simply glance for a moment at 
the budget of the present year, where we 
will find that the total reaches the re- 
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tracts and various commercial operations 
are reached by registration fees and 
stamp duties, and the list would be a 
long one that would give all the various 
ways in which the state secures an in- 
erease of its funds in this field. 


spectable sum of 3,832,305,648 francs, 
of which 3,496,001,731 francs have to be 
paid directly by the thirty-nine millions 
of Frenchmen. When.a system of taxa- 
tion brings into the State Treasury, with- 
out fail or protest, such a large sum, it 
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may be affirmed a priori that no source of 
riches is overlooked and that in its work- 
ing no grave injustice is done. How- 
ever, there is a continual and earnest de- 
mand in France for a reform of direct 
taxation and the substitution for it of a 
tax on income, which would be more 
simple and more equitable. The criti- 
cisms brought against the present system 
may be classed under two heads. One 
has to do with the mode of assessment 
and collection. Thus, the tax based on 


‘rental falls heaviest on large families, 


which must have a larger apartment or 
house than a small family; so this af- 
fects the birth rate of the country, which 
is already too low. Again, the window 
and door tax is objectionable for reasons 
of hygiene; it shuts out light and air 
from the houses. Nobody denies the 
truth of these and other defects of the 
present system, and its defenders reply 
that nothing is perfect, that a tax on 
things is always far less objectionable 
than a personal tax, and that it is not 
wise to upset an old and well-estab- 
lished system for a new one that the peo- 
ple know nothing about. 

The second category of criticisms is of 
a theoretical nature and springs from the 
development of socialistic ideas in 
France. The socialists complain that 
our taxes are all proportional—that is, 
whatever may be the importance of the 
thing taxed, the fisc demands of the tax- 
payer the same fraction of the value of 
that thing. Thus, the landlord of a 


house which rents for 10,000 francs a. 


year pays to the state 320 francs, and 
the owner of a house which rents for 
100,000 francs pays 3,200. The ad- 
vanced parties in France would substi- 
tute for the proportional the progressive 
system, when in the case of the two land- 
lords just mentioned, the fisc would 
claim from the first the same 320 francs 
as today, but from the second 4,000 
francs, and the rate would go on increas- 
ing with the increase of the income. The 
partisans of this system hold that “the 
superfluous should be taxed more heavi- 
ly than the necessary.” This is not the 
place to discuss the merits or the de- 
merits of this theory. What is of prac- 
tical importance is to know not simply 
whether the tax is to be progressive, but 
in what manner it is to be so. If the 
rate increases rapidly and without limit, 


in the end the wealthy would be de- 
spoiled. But if, on the contrary, there 
is a maximum and a decrease in the rate 
as the taxable income grows, then the 
proposed system would lighten the 
charge that weighs on the poor, which 
everybody is ready to accept, without be- 
ing unjust to the rich. 

This present bill in favor of an income 
tax is not the first that has been intro- 
duced into the French Parliament. Sev- 
eral projects of this sort have been pre- 
sented during the present republic. 
Until recent years it was members who 
brought forward these measures, the 
Government not taking the initiative. 
But’ since 1892 the custom has changed, 
and bills due to the initiative of the Gov- 
ernment have followed one another in 
rapid succession. This new departure 
is to be attributed to the growing 
strength of the radical party, both in 
Parliament and in the Cabinet. The es- 


‘tablishment of an income tax has become 


a permanent plank in the radical plat- 
form. But as none of the bills just re- 
ferred to have been passed, it is not 
necessary to examine them here, and I 
will now take up briefly the bill that is 
before Parliament, which is very original 
in many respects, and which is due to the © 
present Minister of Finance, M. Cail- 
laux. It is the widest attempt to reform 
our tax system that has so far been pro- 
posed, and is, in fact, an effort at a syn- 
thesis of what has been previously sug- 
gested. 

M. Caillaux advocates the suppression 
of the four kinds of direct assessed taxes 
which now exist, as well as several other 
supplementary taxes, and offers in their 
stead an income tax of two kinds—one 
resembling the English income tax and a 
second which would be personal and gen- 
eral. This last is described in the bill as 
“a redressing tax,” whose aim is to se- 
cure the progressive character of the tax. 
Thus, it will affect all of the revenues al- 
ready reached by the first tax in this bill, 
provided this revenue is more than five 
thousand francs. There will be thirty- 
five categories ; that from 5,000 to 5,500 
francs will be taxed ten francs, while the 
tax will reach 3,550 francs for an income 
between 90,001 and 100,000 francs. 
When the income is over 100,000 francs, 
the tax will be uniformly 4 per cent. 

This proposed bill is sure to awaken 

















violent criticism; in fact, such criticism 
is already awakened, especially as re- 
gards the new powers given to the Treas- 
ury Department to decide what the tax- 
paver’s financial situation is. This power 
will be declared vexatious and inquisitor- 
ial. There will also be stout opposition 
to the clauses of the bill affecting the in- 
come from certain investments, which, if 
applied in all their details, will be an ob- 
stacle to commercial affairs and business 
in general. As regards the amount of 
money which the proposed system will 
bring into the state treasury, the differ- 
ence between the new and the old is not 
great. Under the present systém, the 
total is 690 millions of francs; under the 
proposed one, the total will rise to 694 
millions. 

The following table gives the num- 
ber and amount of the, incomes of 
French taxpayers, and will be found in- 
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teresting in connection with this subject: 


Number of- Amount of 
‘incomes in the income in 


Income categories. each category. each category. 


2,500 francs and under 9,509,800 12,342,000,000 
2,501 to 3,000 francs 563,000 _1,597,000,000 
3,001 to 5,000 a 446,000 1,735,000,000 
5,001 to 10,000 204,000 2,109,000,000 
10,001 to 20,000 123,000 1,798,000,000 
20,001 to §0,000 51,000 1,673,000,000 
50,001 to 100,000 9,800 974,000,000 
100,001 and above 3.400 §72,000,000 





Totals 11,000,000 


The above table shows how mistaken 


22,500,000,000 


‘is the idea that a heavier taxing of the 


large fortunes will lessen the burden on 
the smaller incomes. It reveals also, and 
I close with this remark, on what a solid 
basis are established the riches of France, 
since these riches are composed of a 
multitude of small, private fortunes, of 
little importance when taken individual- 
ly, but remarkable from their number 
and the high average which they show. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


The American Drama Revisited 


BY WILLIAM ARCHER, M.A. 


[When Mr. Archer was in this country some weeks ago attending the Peace Conference 
and the meeting of the Simplified Spelling Board, he took a few nights off to see the plays 
of New York. As he is generally regarded as the foremost dramatic critic of England, the 
following article, which was written for the London Tribune and for Tue INDEPENDENT, is 


of more than ordinary importance.—Ep1Tor. ] 


HE friendly rivalry between the 
United States and England is in 
nothing keener than in dramatic 

production. This rivalry is a compara- 
tively new phenomenon. Ten years ago. 
it could scarcely be said to exist. The 
English stage was then in the full flush 
of that “Renaissance” celebrated by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, which had set in 
about 1890, and had brought to the front 
such dramatists as Mr. Pinero, Mr. Jones 
himself, Mr. Carton and Mr. Haddon 
Chambers. Meantime the American 
stage had, in Mr. Bronson Howard, a 
dramatist of great expertness in French 
technical methods, and was developing a 
school of rural or hayseed drama, of 
which James A. Herne’s “Shore Acres” 
and Denman Thompson’s “Old Home- 
stead” were the leading examples. But 
for the most part the American stage 
lived upon imported plays, French and 
English. It could not for a moment rival 
the English stage in original productivity. 


That was ten years ago. Eight years 
ago, when I was last in America, this 
state of things was already beginning to 
alter. Young American playwrights of 
unmistakable talent, such as Mr. Clyde, 
Fitch and Mr. Augustus Thomas, were 
coming into the field ; and James A. Herne 
had produced in “Griffith Davenport” an 
American historical drama of very high 
quality. (I shall never cease to reproach 
the American critics and public with their 
failure to appreciate that truly remark- 
able work.) But at that time people still 
shook their heads over the future of the 
American drama. It was being throttled 
(so the story went) by the nefarious 
Syndicate, which looked only to Paris 
and London, and had no encouragement 
for rising native talent. That this com- 
plaint was in a measure just appears from 
the fact that in six weeks’ assiduous thea- 
ter-going, I saw no American play of real 
note save the aforesaid “Griffith Daven- 
port.” For the rest, I was chiefly inter- 








ested in comparing the American with 
the English performance of current Eng- 
lish plays—such as “Trelawny. of the 
Wells,” by Mr. Pinero; “The Liars,” by 
Mr. Jones; “Lord and Lady Algy,” by 
Mr. Carton; “The Idler,” by Mr. Cham- 
bers. French plays, too, were much in 
evidence. New York was crowding to 
the meretricious hysterics of “Zaza,” 
while “Cyrano de Bergerac,” in the per- 
son of Mr. Richard Mansfield, was mak- 
ing a triumphant round of the other 
great cities. 

So much for 1899. I return in 1907, 
and what do I find? Well, the first fact 
that stares me in the face is that the ne- 
farious Syndicate has certainly not suc- 
ceeded in throttling the American drama. 
I find eight or ten notable American plays 
running successfully on the New York 
stage and (musical pieces apart) no Eng- 
lish production holding a prominent or 
lasting place in the bills. My first even- 
ing in New York was devoted to the last 
performance of Mr. Shaw’s “Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession” ; and I might also have 
seen, had time permitted, performances 
of the same author's “Widower’s 
Houses,” and of “The Silver Box,” by 
Mr. John Galsworthy. But none of these 
plays had been notably successful or had 
run long. Earlier in the season, indeed, 
two English plays, “The Hypocrites,” by 
Mr. Jones, and “His House in Order,” 
by Mr. Pinero, had met with consider- 
able success ; but neither of them had an- 
proached in popularity “The Lion and 
the Mouse,” by Mr. Charles Klein; “The 
Three of Us,” by Miss Rachel Crothers, 
or several other American productions. 
French plays, again—and this can scarce- 
ly have been a mere chance—were con- 
spicuously absent from the advertisement 
columns. On the other hand the recent 
success of Mr. Mansfield in Ibsen’s “Peer 
Gynt,” and the remarkable popularity of 
Madame Nazimova’s performances of 
“Hedda Gabler” and “A Doll’s House,” 
seemed to indicate in the New York pub- 
lic an alertness of receptivity which Lon- 
don certainly cannot boast. The vogue 
of Ibsen recalled the fact that Mr. Bern- 
ard Shaw met with appreciation in New 
York long before London would consent 
to take him seriously as a playwright. 

The interesting situation here outlined 
I now propose to study in somewhat 
greater detail. 
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First, a few words as to material con- 
ditions. New York is, on the whole, I 
take it, a better field than London for 
theatrical enterprise. The habit of the- 
ater-going is more widely diffused. The 
main body of the.theatrical public lives 
nearer to the region of the theaters, or, 
at any rate—thanks to the “Elevated,” 
the electric cars and the Subway—can 
reach it more expeditiously and cheaper. 
The dearest seats are somewhat cheaper 
than in London, the cheapest seats some- 
what dearer—which is probably, on the 
whole, an advantage. But the greatest 
advantage of all lies in the fact that the 
evening-dress habit is by no means so 
tyrannical and deterrent in New York as 
in London. The busy New Yorker does 
not feel bound to go home and dress be- 
fore going to the play.- If he has time 
to dress, good and well; if not—no mat- 
ter. Nor do his womankind hold it 
necessary to dress (and undress) them- 
selves as tho for a ball before they enjoy 
an evening’s amusement at the theater. 
From the business point of view the ben- 
eficial effect of this common-sense treat- 
ment of the dress question is incalcula- 
ble. How many thousands of people in 
London are driven to the music halls 
simply because they have not time or 
energy to dress for the theater! Yet I 
know of only one London manager— 
Mr. George Alexander—who has de- 
clared himself hostile to the evening- 
dress superstition. 

That impermanence of American 
buildings which so distresses Mr. Henry 
James is clearly illustrated in, the case of 
the New York theaters. Of those which 
I visited in 1899 few have survived the 
intervening eight years. Most of them 
have either vanished entirely or sunk 
into variety shows; while the constant 
uptown movement has brought into be- 
ing a whole cluster of new theaters 
about the intersection of Broadway and 
Forty-second street. Eight years ago 
the theatrical region was fairly well 
lighted of an evening ; but now the blaze 
of electricity which has earned for these 
streets the title of “The Great White 
Way,” is, I believe, unparalleled in any 
other city. ~ 

But in one respect New York is dis- 
tinctly, and rather alarmingly, behind 
London. We, too, in the past ten years, 
have built many theaters, and we have 
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built them with much greater regard to 
safety than is manifested in New York. 
I believe I am right in saying that our 
building regulations require that at least 
half of the peripheral line of a theater 
shall stand free from contact with any 
other building—which practically means 
that a theater cannot be built except on 
a corner site. As a matter of fact, many 
of our recent theaters stand free on three 
sides, if not on all four. Not so in New 
York. Here theaters are jammed to- 
gether or sandwiched between other 
buildings, with what strikes me as ex- 
traordinary recklessness. Many of them 
have an absurdly narrow frontage, so 
that in order to reach the street the audi- 
ence from all parts of the house have to 
converge in one wholly inadequate cor- 
ridor or vestibule.- This dangerous con- 
dition of things may in some cases be 
mitigated by iron emergency staircases 
outside the building; but for my part I 
should have little confidence in these ap- 
pliances in case of a panic. The authori- 
ties seem to put pathetic trust in the sys- 
tem of numbering every doorway in the 
auditorium, “Exit 1,” “Exit 2,” and so 
forth up to “Exit 10” or even “Exit 20,” 
and printing on each program a plan of 
the theater with these exits marked. But 
fancy an audience studying a little ill- 
printed plan with the smoke of a con- 
flagration beginning to roll thru the 
house! Besides, a doorway is not in any 
valid sense an “exit” unless there be a 
corresponding opening, easily reached, 
in the outer wall of the building. A 
dozen “exits,” all debouching ultimately 
into one narrow passage, are equivalent 
to just the width of that passage and no 
more. I sincerely trust that the meas- 
ures taken to prevent an outbreak of fire 
are better than those for securing the 
safety of the audience should a con- 
flagration, or a groundless panic, occur. 
The immunity of America from the 
evening-dress superstition is much more 
significant than it might appear at first 
sight. The swallow-tail dominates the 
London stage no less than the London 
auditorium. To the British drama the 
white choker is a choker indeed. The 
dramatist cannot escape from the draw- 
ing-room, the boudoir and the conserva- 
tory. When he needs a breath of fresh 


air, he must be content to take it at a 
garden party. 


Sometimes, indeed, he 
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may visit a country inn, but it must be in 
the society of an eloping Countess. On 
rare occasions he niay indulge in an ex- 
cursion to a Scotch moor in order to 
study its traditional fauna—to wit, dukes, 
millionaires and flunkies with luncheon 
baskets. Outside Great Britain only two 
places exist for him—Paris and Monte 
Carlo. He is fettered, in a word, to the 
West End of London. Even when he 
seems to wander from it, he but drags a 
lengthening chain. He may go wherever 
the West End of London goes; but else- 
where—at his peril! At the outset of his 
career, Mr. Pinero attempted, as he said, 
“to get the scent of hay across the foot- 
lights”; but this he soon abandoned. 
The American dramatist suffers from 
no such petty restriction. The whole 
wide field of American life is open to 
him, and he is rapidly learning to make 
good use of his freedom. As people 
come to the theater in their workaday 
clothes, so they are willing to interest 
themselves in all aspects of the worka- 
day world. There is probably a certain 
class—perhaps a large class—which still 
actively prefers the drama of dress coats 
and Paris gowns, such as our English 
playwrights turn out. In 1899 the man- 
ager of a huge stock company theater 
in Boston, which gave two performances 
a day and changed its bill every week, 
.told me that his audiences, among whom 
women largely preponderated, were de- 
voted admirers of the “shirt front play.” 
No doubt this- frame of mind still ob- 
tains to a certain extent. It is only too 
natural that people—and _ especially 
women—whose own lives are gray, la- 
borious and sordid, should love to dwell 
in an imaginary world of light and lux- 
ury, purple and fine linen. That is the 
reason, | take it, why many of our Eng- 
lish plays are still in request at cheap 
stock-company theaters, when their term 
of life in London or at the Broadway 
theaters is long over. But the Americar 
public, as a whole, has no exclusive af- 
fection for dukes and millionaires. It 
has a keen appreciation of character- 
study in all walks of life, of domestic 
sentiment, and of that “ethical” criticism 
which is at present so much in the air. 
The astonishing growth of politico-social 
inte:est and intelligence which is mani- 
fested in the popular 10-cent magazines, 
finds its reflex, faint, indeed, but unmis- 
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takable, in the theater. On the whole, 
then, I find the conditions of theatrical 
life much more free and healthy in Amer- 
ica than in England. In point of indi- 
vidual endowment, our English play- 
wrights have still the advantage. Amer- 
ica has as yet no such master craftsman 
as Mr. Pinero, no such delicate dramatic 
humorist as Mr. Barrie, no such play- 
wright-sophist as Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
But were I a young dramatist, ambitious 
of developing my genius freely, 1 would 
shake the dust of Britain from my feet, 
plunge into American life, and try to de- 
pict it for the American people. There 
are wider opportunities in New York 
than in London. 

The American drama of today may be 
roughly classified under four heads. In 
the first place, we have plays of society, 
of New York and Newport, of gambling 
and divorce, very much like the drawing- 
room dramas of the English stage. Then 
we have what may be rather too pomp- 
ously entitled sociological plays—plays, 
I mean, which are more or less directly 
concerned with economic and _ political 
problems. The third class consists of do- 
mestic dramas, depicting middle class life 
in town or country—‘shirt sleeves” plays 
they have been not inaptly called. In 
the fourth class we may place such pieces 
as depend largely, and in some cases ex- 
clusively, upon external picturesqueness.. 
They are dramas, for the most part, of 
frontier life in one or another of its 
phases. 

_ Of the American social plays, one may 
say, in general terms, that they are writ- 
ten with somewhat less technical ability, 
and somewhat more intimate knowledge 
of the facts, than our English plays of 
the same type. The American play- 
wrights who deal in this style of drama 
are much more genuinely at home in 
fashionable New York than are the Brit- 
ish playwrights in fashionable London. 
They do not observe and report from an 
outside point of view, but are native and 
to the manner born. Mr. Clyde Fitch, 
the chief practitioner of the social play, 
always writes with his eye on the object. 
He knows intimately the characters and 
manners he is portraying. Unfortunate- 
ly there still clings to him a certain arti- 
ficiality, a fondness for startling scenic 
devices, which impairs the artistic value 
of his work. Such plays as “The Climb- 


ers” and “The Girl with the Greeti 
Eyes” are immensely clever, but they 
lack the solidity and sobriety of work- 
manship to which some of our English 
playwrights have attained. They strike 
one as brilliant improvisations rather 
than pieces of careful and conscientious 
dramatic architecture. One can, how- 
ever, trace very clearly the growth of an 
artistic conscience in Mr. Fitch’s work; 
and some day—some day soon,-I have 
no doubt—it will arrive at maturity. 

Lower middle-class life is regarded on 
the English stage as exclusively a sub- 
ject for farce or melodrama. The do- 
mestic drama of the mid-Victorian pe- 
riod has entirely died out. It was poor 
stuff, sometimes founded on French 
Originals, always, or almost always, in- 
spired by conventional, Dickensish senti- 
ment. But why, when the “renascence” 
came in the late eighties, should domestic 
drama, instead of putting on new life, 
have been suffered to pine away and die? 
Why should a whole wide and deep 
stratum of English life have ceaséd to 
find any serious interpretation on the 
stage? Mainly, I think, because the 
long-run system caused the managers to 
vie with each other in luxurious mount- 
ing; so that richly upholstered scenes, 
peopled by ladies in gorgeous frocks and 
frills, came to be regarded as essential 
to success. The managers’ insistence on 
an upper-class environment led play- 
wrights always to look upward in the so- 
cial scale ; and they soon had no eyes for 
the life of their own class or of that im- 
mediately below them. This has been a 
double-barrelled misfortune for the Eng- 
lish drama. Upper-class life had ‘been 
portrayed” with insufficient knowledge, 
while middle-class life, and especially 
lower middle-class life, has not been por- 
trayed at all. 

The American stage, very naturally, 
has always been more democratic. It 
has never lost touch of rural life, of 
frontier life, of the low life of the cities. 
Even in the days of greatest depression, 
while imported drama from France and 
England was mainly in the ascendant, 
there was always an active production of 
domestic dramas, as a rule very un- 
sophisticated in form, but with touches 
of genuine observation, and affording an 
opportunity for excellent character act- 
ing. James A. Herne was perhaps the 
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only laborer in the domestic field whose 
work had any artistic value; but such 
plays as “The Old Homestead,” “The 
County Fair,” and the Harrigan and 
Hart farces all exemplified the tendency 
of which I speak. 

Now, as it seems to me, there are indi- 
cations of the coming of a new school of 
domestic drama, not less faithful in ob- 
servation, and a good deal more artistic 
in form. I have not seen any of the 
plays of Mr. George Ade, but I under- 
stand that they verge in the direction of 
farce. Nor have I seen Mr. Charles 
Klein’s play, “The Music Master,” in 
which that remarkable actor, Mr. David 
Warfield, has made such an enduring 
success. But I was fortunate enough to 
see in New York “The Three Of Us” 
and “The Chorus Lady,” both dramas of 
very noteworthy ability and interest. 

Perhaps I am perpetrating a libel by 
classification in placing first among the 
plays which rely upon picturesqueness 
for their attraction Mr. William Vaughn 
Moody’s three-act drama, “The Great 
Divide.” Many critics, and some good 
critics, would say that it ought to have a 
compartment to itself under the style and 
title of Psychological Drama. With the 
best will in the world, I cannot take that 
view. It is in some ways a remarkable 
play, but rather by external circum- 
stance than by inherent merit. For a 
first attempt at drama it is remarkably 
successful; for a first attempt by a man 
of letters, with no special knowledge of 
the stage, it may almost be called unique. 
Mr. Vaughn Moody is, I understand, a 
professor of literature, and he is certain- 
ly a poet of much distinction. I know 
enough of his verse to esteem it very 
highly, and to feel the liveliest desire to 
know more. When a man of purely 
academic training, like Mr. Moody, is 
seized with the itch of dramatic author- 
ship, his prentice piece is apt to be utter- 
ly feeble and amateurish, and very often 
he does not get beyond his prentice 
piece. Mr. Moody’s play, on the other 
hand, is entirely competent and work- 
manlike. The instinct of the stage, it is 
clear, is strongly developed in him. Since 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan,” I can re- 
member on the English - speaking stage 
no first play of so much practical valid- 
ity. It is precisely in psychological in- 
terest, or perhaps | should rather say, in 
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clearness of psychological development, 
that the drama seems to me somewhat 
deficient ; 

Perhaps my expectations of “The 
Great Divide” were a little too high- 
strung. I had heard of it as the Great 
American Play, long looked-for, come at 
last. “What I found was a strong senti- 
mental drama, completely but rather 
heavily handled, written with vigor, but 
not without an occasional false note of 
literary “bombast.” It is a hard thing to 
say, but, as I left the theater, vague 
reminiscences of Mr. Hall Caine floated 
in my mind. To lay any stress on the 
analogy would be to do Mr. Moody a 
grave injustice. I merely note, for what 
it is worth, the fact that this depressing 
association forced itself upon me. 

In this survey, I have hastily reviewed 
a number of American plays which hap- 
pened to come within my ken during a 
three weeks’ stay in New York. But the 
mere enumeration of this little group of 
plays conveys but a faint idea of the ex- 
tent to which, within the past ten years 
or so, the American stage has become 
self-supporting. The pieces mentioned 
have all been acted at leading theaters, 
by actors of prominence. They all hover 
on the confines of literature, and one or 
two of them come well within the bound- 
ary-line. But apart from these more or 
less conspicuous plays, there is a lux- 
uriant undergrowth of native production, 
in the shape of farces, melodramas, musi- 
cal extravaganzas, folk-plays of a more 
or less unsophisticated order, variety 
“sketches,” adaptations of novels (for in- 
stance, of the famous “Jungle”), and ro- 
mantic plays such as the popular “Road 
to Yesterday,” in which two ladies have 
treated sentimentally the idea which Miss 
Harriet Jay handled farcically in “When 
Knights Were Bold.” There are éven 
signs of a mild efflorescence of poetic 
drama. Mr. Percy MacKaye, who has 
written several plays in verse, has had 
one of them, “Jeanne d’Arc,” produced 
with success; and poetic plays by Mr. 
Ridgeley Torrence and Mr. H. W. Boyn- 
ton are announced for early production. 

But while America is more and more 
determined to write her own plays, and 
less and less inclined to rely on England 
or France for the staple of her dramatic 
fare, she is still much more hospitable 
than England to all sorts of exotic effort 
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in the field of drama. This fact is partly 
due, no doubt, to the great intermixture 
of races and nationalities in the American 
public ; but I think it may also be traced 
to the active study of modern dramatic 
literature at the leading universities, both 
for young men and young women. This 
study begets, or helps to beget, a numer- 
ous public which is interested, not mere- 
ly in the drama of commerce, but in al- 
most every manifestation of intellectual 
activity in dramatic form. 

To give a few examples: Maeterlinck’s 
“Monna Vanna” has been played with 
marked success by Madame Kalisch; 
both Tolstoy’s “Powers of Darkness” 
and Ostrovsky’s famous play, “The 
Storm,” have been acted with consider- 
able acceptance by professional players ; 
Hauptman’s “Sunken Bell,” and Suder- 
mann’s “Johannes,” have for years held 
a prominent place in the repertory of Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe; Miss Nance 
O’Neill has found Sudermann’s “Johan- 
nisfeuer” an attractive production; Mr. 
Richard Mansfield has added to his cur- 
rent repertory Moliére’s ‘ Misanthrope” 
and Schiller’s “Don Carlos.” In short, 
many plays which in England are either 
not acted at all, or presented only to 
special audiences of pronounced literary 
tastes, are in America received with more 
or less appreciation by the general pub- 
lic. 

This American receptivity is, however, 
most clearly apparent in the ready accept- 
ance accorded to several of the plays of 
both Henrik Ibsen and Bernard Shaw. 
On the very night of my arrival in New 
York, “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” was 
given for the last time at the Manhattan 
Theater, after a run of about a month. 
I saw this last performance, and found 
it attended by a very fair audience, which 
received the play, on the whole, quite in- 
telligently. Once or twice they laughed 
in the wrong place; but really an audi- 
ence is to be excused which does not quite 
know what to make of such a play as 
“Mrs. Warren.” Mr. Shaw himself is 
so apt to laugh in the wrong place that 
he cannot blame his public for doing so 
now and then. Simply as a matter of 
taste, then, I am not very desirous of 
seeing these plays offered to the mis- 
cellaneous audiences of provincial cities, 
whether American or English, But the 
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fact that it is for a moment possible in 
America—that it should ever enter any- 
body’s head to send them “on the road” 
—proves that the American public has a 
many-sided receptivity unknown in Eng- 
land. 

A week or two later I came. across 
Mr. Shaw’s “Man and Superman,” at 
Nixon’s Theater, Pittsburg—execrably 
dcted (save by Mr. Robert Loraine), but 
received with evident pleasure by a good 
audience. Imagine “Man and Super- 
man” in Middlesborough or Hanley! 

But the acceptance of Ibsen in Amer- 
ica is, after all, the final proof of the 
point I am making—namely that: the 
American public shows a much livelier 
curiosity in things theatrical than the 
English. I say “curiosity,” because to 
say “intelligence” would, perhaps, be to 
beg a question. To be quite frank, one 
is not greatly struck by the intelligence 
with which one commonly hears Ibsen 
discussed. But the frequency with which 
he is acted, and the persistency with 
which he is discussed, show that, if they 
do not quite understand him, the Ameri- 
can public are at any rate eager to get 
at the heart of his mystery. Their mis- 
take lies, indeed, in their determination 
to see mysteries and eniomas where none 
exist, and where plain common-sense, 
helped out withea little imagination, af- 
fords all necessary guidance. 

Within a month or so of my arrival in 
New York, six of Ibsen’s plays were per- 
formed in that city. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield, as all the 
world knows, has produced with great 
success a magnificently mounted -version 
of “Peer Gynt”; Miss Grace George has 
appeared several times in “The Lady 
from the Sea’; and, finally, Madame 
Alla Nazimova has made the dramatic 
sensation of the past winter season in 
“Hedda Gabler” and “A Doll’s House.” 

This young Russian actress is one of 
the most interesting figures in American 
theatrical life. She came to America a 
couple of years ago with a Russian com- 
pany, and acted, among other parts, 
Regina in “Ghosts” and Hilda in “The 
Master Builder.”” Her success was such 
that she determined to learn English and 
seek her career on the English-speaking 
stage. I am credibly assured that in 


July, 1906, she knew not a word of our 
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language. She set herself to master it 
with such assiduity and such marvelous 
quickness of ear and brain that in No- 
vember she was able to make her first 
appearance as Hedda Gabler. This per- 
formance took New York by storm, and 
was repeated thruout the winter, more 
than a hundred times, Nora in “A Doll’s 
House” being thrown in at frequent 
matinées. Madame Nazimova’s English 
is very refined and charming, the best 
I ever heard a foreigner speak on the 
stage, with the possible exception of 
Madame Modjeska. But she gets over 
some of the difficulties of our pronun- 
ciation by adroitly slurring them in such 
a way as to render herself inaudible to 
hearers at a distance. She will have to 
devote more time to her articulation if 
she is to do her talent full justice in the 
American or English theater. 

What, now, of her talent itself? She 
is certainly an artist of very remarkable 
and delightful gifts. Her beauty of 
feature, her physical grace, suppleness 
and adroitness are beyond all question; 
and her power of expression is quite ex- 
traordinary. So is her power of im- 
personation: her Nora is so clearly dif- 
ferentiated from her Hedda Gabler that 
she scarcely seems to be the same wo- 
man. Her voice, tho high pitched, is 
very sweet and pleasing; she sings rather 
than speaks her parts, yet the effect is, 
in the main, delightful. She possesses, 
in a word, all the gifts of a very great 
actress, with a strong and alert intelli- 
gence behind them. Is she, then, a very 
great actress? As yet, I should scarcely 
say so. She does many admirable and 
even wonderful things; but her theory 
of art seems to me radically defective. 
She is an inveterate effect hunter; she 
will not let her parts play themselves 
simply and straightforwardly, but is al- 
way challenging the attention of the 
audience with strained and_ studied 
points, and eking out the author’s de- 
sign with embroideries of her own. The 
first two acts of her Hedda Gabler 
seemed to me alarming examples of a 
vicious method. She was never living; 
she was acting all the time. She began 
by enormously exaggerating Hedda’s 
morbid and neurotic physical state. 
While George Tesman and Aunt Julia 
kept on telling us how wonderfully well 
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Hedda was looking, Madame Nazimova 
had the face, gestures and attitudes of a 
woman sick unto death. Had the excel- 
lent Aunt Julia so much as looked at her 
she would instantly have sent for the 
doctor, if not for the ambulance. Then 
the actress was all the while making the 
most lavish use of her powers of facial 
expression in order to force upon us the 
consciousness of her boredom, her ma- 
lignity and her exasperation. Thea 
Elvsted (ably played by Miss Florence 
Kahn) was forced to pour forth her con- 
fidences with her head resting on 
Hedda’s bosom in order that Madame 
Nazimova might make weird clawing 
motions over and around the luxuriant 
masses of hair which so vividly excited 
Hedda’s envy. This is only one charac- 
teristic instance of the way in which the 
actress continually insisted on helping 
the author out with extraneous inven- 
tions of her own. This may be called 
the Beerbohm-Tree method of interpre- 
tation; and Madame Nazimova carried 
it to excess. Meanwhile she flagrantly 
neglected in her stage arrangement the 
poet’s explicit and always admirable di- 
rections, thus sadly impairing the crisp- 
ness of his character drawing, the clear- 
ness of his dramatic effects. 

But I must not part from Madame 
Nazimova on this querulous key. In the 
later acts of “Hedda Gabler” and thru- 
out “A Doll’s House” she often rose to 
great hights of power and of passion. 
The second half of the third act of 
“Hedda Gabler’—from Lévborg’s en- 
trance right up to the burning of the 
manuscript—was memorably fine and 
even masterly. In her manipulation of 
the manuscript thruout this scene she de- 
parted from Ibsen’s intentions, but in 
such a splendidly imaginative way that 
I am sure he would readily have for- 
given her. In the last act of “Hedda” 
she was very fine; in the first act of “A 
Doll’s House” she’ was almost perfect ; 
and in the last acts she needed only a lit- 
tle more dignity and a little less com- 
bativeness in her discussion with Helmer 
to be altogether admirable. If she will 


but beware of her tendency to make too 
frequent points and to thrust them home 
too insistently, Madame Nazimova has 
every chance of making a great mark in 
dramatic history. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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A Trilogy of the Railway 


THREE novels of the railway lie before 
us, and by felicitous chance each deals 
with one of the three great phases of the 
subject: construction, operation and 
piratical manipulation—a_ chronological 
sequence. 

The Iron Way’ supplies the romance 
of construction. It is truly an historical 
romance, and derives its .story from 
probably the most romantic history in the 
annals of railway building—that of the 
Central Pacific, the first “iron way” to 
thread the mazes and surmount the ram- 
parts of the Rockies, the first to unite 
the Middle West and the glittering Pa- 
cific Coast. The book is doubly mod- 
ern: it is romance rushing on the heels 
of history. Thru its pages move per- 
sonages so lately alive as Leland Stan- 
ford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark Hop- 
kins and Charles Crocker; and a niece of 
Crocker, who, if not fictitious, might well 
be living today, is the siren that, inno- 
cently enough, lures the hero into seem- 
ing disloyalty to his own true love. These 
men were the far-sighted, dauntless 
“Four” who conceived the.great enter- 
prise and stubbornly fought it to tri- 
umphant completion against obstacles al- 
most incredible in character and multi- 
plicity. One feels that one is reading 
authentic history, but such is the art of 
the writer that the deftly inwoven ro- 
mance—a capitvating love story—re- 
mains .the predominant interest. It 
would appear that the book is Mrs. 
Carr’s début in literature, yet it is writ- 
ten with an ease, a freshness and a 
power which many a practiced hand 
would be glad to have acquired. Her 
exceeding competency for the special 
task arises from the fact that in early 
years she lived with the railway as it 
grew—her father having been one of the 
builders at “the front.” 

The Diamond Key’ unlocks to view 


1THe Iron Way. By Sarah Pratt Carr. Chicago: 
A. C. MeCiurg & Co. age 

2 Tue Diramonp Key. By Alvah Milton Kerr. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
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some gems of the story-teller’s art, very 
pure in ray. Strictly speaking,-it is not 
a novel, yet the ten stories are so welded 
together by the rails of the “Western 
Central,” the brotherhood of the charac- 
ters, and the common atmosphere of the 
events, that the book possesses a oneness 
unattained by many a professed unity. 
It gives us the romance of the operating 
force face to face with the vast poten- 
tialities of disaster resident in mighty 
Baldwin compounds, in the steep grades 
of a mountainous region, in miles upon 
miles of inflammable snow-sheds, in the 
spring floods which descend from snow- 
clad peaks, and in the -fallibilities and 
malice of men. It deals, therefore, with 
large catastrophes, which would be 
larger but for the signal heroisms which 
abort them and win from the company 
the prized guerdon of “the diamond 
key.” They are thrilling, healthful tales, 
told in crisp, lucid, scintillating English, 
which makes this book, in point of style, 
the est of the three. 

It is descending from mountain ozone 
to the air of a “mausoleum”—as the 
author calls his titular hero’s barbaric 
marble palace—to open now the pages of 
Caleb Conover, Railroader.. This is not 
Mr. Terhune’s fault—rather, his merit. 
He has set out to induct the reader into 
a densely vitiated atmosphere, and his 
success is considerable and creditable. 
Vastly more obscure and poor than the 
Corsican, and in addition illiterate, Caleb 
Conover has become by the masterful 
force of his natural endowment a “Napo- 
leon of Finance.” Hence, he owns a 
railway system, and many who formerly 
owned parts of it are in plights worse 
than exiled Bourbons knew. But to be 
a railway magnate did not satisfy the 
boundless ambition of the Conover. By 
means of his railways, the millions they 
have brought him, and his own genius 
for practical affairs, he adds to his 
possessions the Legislature, the newspa- 

3 CALEB “Conover, Rartroaper. By Albert Payson 


Terhune. New York and London: The Authors and 
Newspapers Association. 50 cents. 
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pers and the dominant party of his State. 
And it is with his career as an imperi- 
ous, despotic and unspeakably corrupt 
political Boss that Mr. ‘Terhune chietly 
concerns himself—tho the militant rail- 
Way as a basis and bulwark of Conover’s 
empire is kept constantly in sight. This 
book is one of the strongest studies ever 
made of the American “Big Boss,” and 
from beginning to end is increasingly 
clever and. interesting. 
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The Political History of 
England * 


Tue reigns of the Lancastrian and 
Yorkist Kings of England cover the long 
period of twilight, when the nation had 
begun to stir uneasily and to awake from 
the long slumber of the Middle Ages, 
but betore the: light of modern day, 
which began to be shed on English his- 
tory in the reigns of Henry VII and 
Henry VIII had yet appeared. And the 
nrst sign of this awakening of the nation 
may “well be taken to be the great peas- 
ant rising of 1381. A thousand causes 
of friction between the mass of the people 
and the owners of the land—between the 
haves and the have-nots—had existed for 
a generation previous to 1381. Many of 
them dated back to the Black Death of 
1348—that great calamity which swept 
off from 25 to 60 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. The rising under Wat Tyler was 
the first great movement of organized 
discontent on the part of the people of 
England. It differed entirely from the 
civil wars of Stephen and Matilda; of the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians, or even of 
King John and his barons, in that it was 
the people themselves, under their own 
leaders, who rose in rebellion against the 
governing classes. All the previous wars 
in England and some of the later ones 
were between sections of the aristocracy. 
At times the people ranged themselves 
on one side or another; but it was in 
1381 that, for the first time, a demand 
for reform, backed by armed force, was 





*Tue PotriticAL History oF ENGLanp. Edited by 
William Hunt, D.Litt., and R. L. Poole, M.A. Vol. IV. 


525. Vol. V. 
THE DeatH or Henry VIII‘ (1485-1547). By H. L. 
Fischer, M.A. Pp. xx, 518. New York and London: 


Longmans, Green & Co. $2.60 per volume. 
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made by the downtrodden workers of 
town and country. 

In the fourth volume of The Polsttical 
History of England Professor Oman 
treats this period with much thoroness 
and freshness. It is a period essentially 
his own, for he has already described 1t 
in “The Great Revolt of 1381”; and to it 
and to the remainder ot the troubled 
reign Of Richard II he devotes a some- 
what disproportionate amount of his 
space. 

With the battle of Bosworth Field Mr. 
Fisher takes up the story and devotes 
five hundred pages to the reigns of the 
first two Tudor sovereigns, Henry VII 
and Henry VIII. In several respects 
Mr. Fisher has great advantages over 


‘the authors of the earlier volumes in The 


Political History of England. Instead 
of having to grope among old, untrust- 
worthy chronicles and scanty records, 
Mr. Fisher has to hand an abundance of 
reliable contemporary writings, chief 
among which are the letters and papers 
of King Henry VIII, which throw light 
on every aspect of Henry’s reign and 
character. ‘The second great advantage 
is that Mr. Fisher is given much more 
space for the sixty years he covers than 
was allowed for a similar period to his 
predecessors. The very modern nature 
of the problems of England in these 
Tudor reigns is also an advantage to the 
historian. Commerce and industry, tar- 
iffs reciprocal and retaliatory, shipping 
restrictions and trading privileges, land, 
labor and capital, all occupied the atten- 
tion of King and Parliament in the reign 
of Henry VII; while in the reign of 
Henry VIII Parliament began to con- 
cern itself with subjects of even wider 
interest—the relations of Church and 
State, the religious creed of the nation, 
and the succession to the throne. This 
volume of The Political History contains 
what is probably the best account of 
Henry VIII yet written. It is hardly 
too much to say that Henry VIII was 
the last really English King of England 
before George III. Edward VI died too 
young to reign. The Stuart Kings were 
Scotch rather than English, and William 
III never thoroly naturalized. while the 
first two Georges were thoroly German. 
A reading of Mr. Fisher’s analysis of 
Henry VIII goes far to convince one 
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that Henry VIII is the prototype on 
which the typical John Bull is modeled. 
Bluff, hearty and burly; insolent and yet 
generous and good-humored; with a 
bulldog tenacity of purpose and with 
genuine conscientiousness, and yet with 
a conscience frequently molded to his 
own desires, Henry VIII was the epit- 
ome of the best and worst traits of the 
English nation. , 

For a period of English history for 
which the authorities are abundant, the 
student may demand much more than is 
to be found in Mr. Fisher’s volume; but 
for popular reading it offers in perfec- 
tion, both as regards matter and style, a 
general view of the events and causes 
which tore England out of the Roman 
Catholic communion and brought about 
the establishment of the Anglican Church 
and the isolation of England as a self- 
contained nation. 


& 


Madame De Treymes. By Edith Wharton. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 

If this book is founded upon any cir- 
cumstances in the present life of Anna 
Gould, it is a bad beginning of legalized 
widowhood for her. Certainly it con- 
tains something remotely suggestive of 
the de Castellane’s marital troubles. An 
American woman who has been divorced 
from her profligate French husband is 
about to marry again. Thru the in- 
trigues of her husband’s family she is 
almost in sight of the altar when it is 
discovered that the child of her first 
marriage would then revert to her hus- 
band’s family. The question of honor 
with the prospective bridegroom is 
whether he will tell her or not. But that 
is not what the story is really about. The 
author’s idea evaporated into Henry 
James subtleties, and so it is merely a lit- 
tle pamphiet of elegant discriminations. 
It is a novel that will please those leisure- 
ly curious persons who take delight in 
Chinese puzzles, in the artistically carved 
box, which, being opened, discloses an- 
other box equally difficult to penetrate 
and equally devoid of profitable contents 
when it is opened. At each chapter of 


Mrs. Wharton’s story the reader flatters 
himself that he has gained an under- 
standing of the motives of the charac- 
ters, only to be disappointed at the reve- 
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lation of a deeper depth. It is a psycho- 
logical detective story. 


& 


Modern Music and Musicians. By R. A. 
Streatfield. New York: The Macmillan 


Co. $2.75. 

The, word “modern” as Mr. Streatfield 
uses it in this connection is all-embracing. 
To him “modern music” means about all 
the music to which modern people care 
to listen. His nineteen chapters are so 
many essays on the foremost composers 
of music from Palestrina (born about 
1526) to Richard Strauss—‘the men who 
have most aided the development of mod- 
ern music.” Fle wrote the book, he tells 
us, “to trace, in a study of the works of - 
the great composers, the growth of the 
idea of a poetic basis in music.” In some 
of the essays he seems to have forgotten 
that purpose entirely, but for the most 
part he does adhere to his aim “to give 
as little space as possible to the merely 
biographical side, save where the inci- 
flents of a composer’s life affected his 
music in any salient manner, and to lay 
stress upon the development of music as 
a means of personal expression, rather 
than upon its merely technical history, 
by tracing the character of a composer in 
his music rather than by criticising his 
works in detail.” All his chapters are 
interesting, tho some are marred by rhe- 
torical skyrockets. He has the courage 
of his convictions and utters some new 
opinions that are worth considering ; but 
he also publishes some opinions (and 
even a few misstatements of fact) which 
prove that. hts authoritative pose is not 
wholly justified. Only unreasoning 
prejudice or sheer thoughtlessness could 
father the statement that “over all 
Chopin’s music lies the deadly trail of 
disease.” And to say of Tchaikovsky 
that “he sinks to morbid pessimism, he 
rises to hysteria” is surely to utter a snap 
judgment—on ill-considered and insuffi- 
cient evidence. Again, the poem on 
which (according to Mr. Streatfield) 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration” is 
founded, was written after that wonder- 
fully beautiful tone - poem and was in- 
spired by the music! But there are many 
good things in the book. The musical 
eclectic will agree with the author’s char- 
acterization of our own “dull, pedantic 
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era, when everything that has a tinge of 
novelty in it is hooted and derided by a 
compact phalanx of Philistines sworn to 
the extermination of all that ventures be- 
yond the radius of their own bleared 
eyesight.” 
& 
The Master Spirit. By Sir William Magnay. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
The Master-S pirit is the strongest novel 


_ yet written by Sir William Magnay, au- 


thor of “A Prince of Lovers,” a “Man- 
trap,” etc. _Lendon society is cleverly 
presented. Dukes, diplomats, great 
dames and parvenus are delicately satir- 
ized, and those who do not read novels 
for the plot alone are entertained by 
epigramatic criticism of life. The hero, 
Geoffrey Herriard, is first exhibited as 
the mouthpiece of Paul Gastineau, who 
was supposed to have been killed in a 
railway accident. Chained to his couch, 
a cripple, Gastineau continues his politi- 
cal battles thru his pupil, who blindly 
obeys him and reaps undreamed of suc- 
cess. After four years his conscience 
awakes thru love of a noble woman and 
the result is a break with Gastineau, re- 
gardless of possible ruin. Gastineau is 
a veritable Iago, malicious, vindictive, 
loving evil for its own sake, sinning with 
impunity because ,of his unerring, cool 
judgment and unscrupulousness. The 
ensuing complications sustain the inter- 
‘est, and the subsequent reward and pun- 
ishment of virtue and vice satisfy the 
ethical demands of the reading public. 


& 


The Fool of the World and Other Poems. 
By Arthur Symons. New York: John 
Lane Co. $1.50. 


In 1902 Mr. Symons gathered the con- 


‘tents of five preceding books of verse into 


a single collection. Since that time he has 
been mostly engaged with prose, writing 
exquisitely impressionistic descriptions of 
cities, essays of romantic criticism, and 
other volumes of the sort. Now comes a 
new vintage of verse, and one naturally 
examines it first to see what change or 
progress he has made during the five 
years of reflection on his art. And some 
change one discovers, but of progress 
scarcely any. The chief note of the vol- 
umes of 1902 was an acrid persunality 
seeking satisfaction in all the vain and 
windy ways of the most extravagant im- 


pressionism. He was, and is, the best rep- 
resentative of a certain school of French 
symbolism, the interpreter of the illusion 
of the flesh. There were indications at 
the close of the earlier collection that the 
old moods had begun to weary him, and 
that his more personal themes were likely 
to give place to a romantic nature-wor- 
ship. In part that prophecy is fulfilled 
in the present volume. There is very lit- 
tle here of that peculiar love poetry of 
symbolism which tries to disguise a 
morbid passion in terms of the soul; 
scarcely a touch of immorality. Nature 
has become more prominent ; but it is still 
nature seen thru the veil of illusion. 
There is no sense of stability, no fixt 
forms,: but the vague, indiscriminate mo- 
tion of one who sees in nature a reflec- 
tion of his unstable romantic moods. It 
it thus not accidental that the winds are 
the phenomenon chiefly described. The 
tone of the book may be understood from 
a single example, such as “Wind »° at 
Night” : 
The night was full of wind that ran 
Like a strong, blind, distracted man 


About the ficlds in the loud rain; 
The night was full of the wind’s pain. 


I looked into the naked air, 

Only the crying wind was there, 
In wet invisible torment, tessed 
About the darkness like a glrost. 


My thought in me cried out, and sought 
Only, like wird, to fly from thought; 
But like my thought the wind corid find 
Nowhere to hide out of the wind, 
& 
Katherine. By E. Temple Thurston. New 
_ York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 

Some years ago Mr. Thurston wrote 
“The Apple of Eden.” It was a novel, 
but designed to prove that every Man- 
Adam must eat some Eve’s apple 
whether he was willing or not, and that 
he was sure to suffer accordingly. It 
was not a comforting book, but it was 
well written, and indicated that the au- 
thor knew how to trace the relation be- 
tween cause and effect with diabolical 
accuracy. The story belonged, indeed, 
to that appalling ciass of fiction known 
as powerful. For that reason we are the 
more surprised at the quality of this new 
novel, which shows all the subtlety of 
analysis so noticeable in “The Apple of 
Eden,” but lacks the originality and 
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strength of that story. And that is not 
the worst of it. We have been afflicted 
of late with what may be called the ma- 
lignant romance. Within the year we 
have had three notable ‘books of this 
kind. First Edith Rickert, in her story 
of “Folly,” bases the sequel upon the 
pathology of a cancer case. Then Mary 
Wilkins Freeman, of all people !—pre- 
sents a magnificent woman in her novel, 
“The Doctor,” also afflicted with this 
malady. Thurston follows suit with 
Katherine. The heroine determines to 
go to the bad and have a good time, be- 
cause she thinks she has cancer and has 
only two years in which to live. There 
was a time, of course, when the heroine 
of almost any novel was likely to go 
into a decline. But that was all the more 
reason why she spent the time behaving 
herself and leading the other characters 
to repentance. Besides, the real pathol- 
ogy of her disorder was never exposed. 
She simply “faded,” but it is character- 
istic of the horror-minded present that a 
writer like Mr. Thurston should drama- 
tize the diagnosis of cancer and call it a 


romance. 
& 


Literary Notes 
....The Statesman’s Year Book for 1907, 
jus+ received from the Macmillan Co., is one 
of the absolutely indispensable and most com- 
pact books of reference that all people inter- 
ested in public affairs must have. It tells all 
escertial facts about all countries, and has 

1,672 pages for only three dollars. 


....1n an introduction to The Steps of Life: 


‘Further Essays on Happiness, by Carl Hilty, 


Professor Peabody aptly characterizes the dis- 
tinguished Swiss teacher of constitutional law 
as a “spiritually minded man of the world.” 
This volume is translated by the Rev. Melvin 
Brandow, and is similar in theme and treat- 
ment to the author’s “Glick,” which has had 
such wide circulation and influence both abroad 
and here. (The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) 


...-A third edition has been reached of the 
considerable volume of Addresses on the Gos- 
pel of St. John, delivered at a series of inter- 
denominational conferences at Providence, 
R. I. The papers are by a large number ot 
theological teachers and clergymen, and are of 
varying merit and interest. The literary and 
historical problems presented by the Gospel are 
not considered. The book is published at 
Providence by the St. John Conference Com- 
mittee, Mr., Albert L. Day, chairman. ($1.25.) 


....The Marion Press, one of the best of the 
private presses, and located at Jamaica, 
Queens Borough, New York, celebrates its 





tenth year of existence (1896-1906) by issuing 
a list of books printed by it. The edition is 
limited to 750 copies. The frontispiece of the 
list is made ®otable by the introduction 


_therein of en impression from an ‘original 


woodcut engraved about 1802 by Dr. Alex- 
ander Anderson, the first American wood en- 
graver, after Bewick. It contains 120 num- 
bers and includes some superb examples of the 
printing art. Frank E. Hopkins is the mov- 
ing spirit of the press. The list is well worth 
the attention of all book lovers. 


s 
Pebbles 


IF you would have a thing well done, order 
the waiter to bring. it rare—and give no tips.— 


-The Phiiistine. 


CONCERNING FAIRY TALES. 


“I say, mamma,” asked little Tommy, “do 
fairy tales always begin with ‘Once upon a 
time, 

“No, dear, not always,” replied mamma; 
“they sometimes begin with ‘My love, I have 

,” 


been detained at the office again tonight.’ ”— 
Glasgow News. 


Two women were strangers to each other at 
a reception. After a few moments’ desyltory 
talk the first said rather querulously: 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with that 
tall, blond gentleman over there. He was so 
attentive a while ago, but he won’t look at me 
now.” 

“Perhaps,” said the other, “he saw me come 
in. He’s my husband.”—North American 
Review. 

THE RETORT HUMOROUS. 

“You don’t seem to understand,” blustered 
the man who was trying to make his point 
with a university professor. “I tell you, sir, J 
ought to know. I’m an alumni of this institu- 
tion myself.” “Are you? That’s not singu- 
lar,” was the witty rejoinder, uttered so quietly 
that the blustering man never knew what had 
happened. 

On another occasion the same professor, 
having orderéd from a music publishing house 
a copy of a “Valse Impromptu” by a certain 
French composer, received an “Impromptu 
Waltz” by another man. The publishers, when 
called to account for their mistake, replied 
rather insolently that they had been in the 
music publishing business a long time, and had 
yet to discover the difference between a “Valse 
Impromptu” and an “Impromptu Waltz.” 
Would Dr. Smith kindly state to them. that 
difference? 

“Gentlemen,” wrote the genial professor, in 
answer, “I have not, like yourselves, been in 
the music publishing business, and am there- 
fore not fully qualified to inform you, but 
since, in your extremity, you have appealed to 
me, I would venture to suggest that the differ- 
ence between a ‘Valse Impromptu’ and an ‘Im- 
promptu Waltz’ may be similar to the differ- 
—, between a blind Venetian and a Venetian 

ind. 

“Yours very truly,” and so forth—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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Not a Revolution 


AxsoutT this time, if we might judge 
from previous French history, a revolu- 
tion may be expected in France, for the 
Republic has persisted for thirty-five 
years. That is long enough, to judge 
from the precedents, for it to endure. 
We of the United States, with a republic 
old enough to have a history and a pre- 
sumed lease of life, and who have not the 
fickle French reputation, have been re- 
joiced that what we believe to be the 
ideal system of government has been able 
to hold the votes of the French people, 


and to withhold its arms, for a full gen- . 


eration, and we have been anxious for 
the future. We remember the previous 
alternations for over a century; and we 
have observed with what tolerance the 
Republic has endured Royalist and Im- 
perialist claimants and parties that made 
no concealment of their desire to restore 
a “Legitimist” rule. But a. generation 
has been trained in a republican form of 
government, and only old men have any 
memory of that government which 
brought disaster and the loss of Alsace 
and Lorraine. The younger generation 
hardly know of Louis Napoleon except 
as they see his widow, the Empress, mak- 
ing personal claim to objects of his- 
torical value held by the nation. 

But this disturbance in the South of 
France has caused a real anxiety. It has 
come suddenly, and among an excitable 
and a religiously conservative people. 
It is perfectly well known that the ec- 
clesiastics do not love the Republic; they 
hate it. They have all along wished to 
restore King or Emperor, under whom 
they have had their own way. This was 
reason enough why the Republic has 
feared the Church, charging it with con- 
stant plotting of treason, and with much 
proof. This outbreak appears to have 
been encouraged by the Royalist and ec- 
clesiastic leaders, and the story is by no 
means unlikely that it has been thus fi- 
nanced. It is so probable that evi- 
dence would not be waited for before it 





was asserted. A revolution would afford 
a grateful way to repay the losses in- 
volved in the separation of Church and 
State and the assumption of ecclesiastical 
buildings as public property. Thus this 
property would be restored and the “rob- 
beries” atoned for. 

But this will not be. It is against the 
present Government and not against the 
Republic that the manifestants have ac~ 
claimed. They profess their love for the 
Republic. They may love the Church, 
but they love the Republic more. They 
know the vigor and intelligence by which 
it has revived the power of France since 
Sedan, and how it has created an Em- 
pire in Africa and in Asia such as Na- 
poleon never dreamed of. They only ask 
the Republic to see their misfortunes and 
to relieve them. P 

But yet there was danger in such an 
excitable body of people suffering greatly 
from changed industrial conditions. A 
successful revolt might have given occa- 
sion for some new Man on Horseback to 
seize the reins of power, and draw to him 
all the malcontents, who are very strong 
among the officers of the army. We have 
observed how General Picquart was 
hooted, the man who best represents in 
the army the new as against the old ré- 
gime. But the credit for crushing the 
revolt belongs to M. Clemenceau, one of 
the strongest men that France has ever 
called to the helm. He knows the Meri- 
dionaux, for he is himself from the South 
of France. He has sent thither soldiers 
enough to overawe and crush all oppo- 
sition, and he has done it with as gentle 
a constraint as was consistent with vigor. 
He would not call them rebels, but mis- 
guided citizens. Thus the Republic has 
been preserved, and, having escaped this 
crisis, we may hope that its last danger 
period has been past. 

It is a curious freak of fate that this 
task of forcible suppression of a popular 
revolt should have come to M. Clemen- 
ceau, the most radical, not to say Social- 
istic, ruler that France has had since 1870. 
Just so it has been the duty of John Mor- 
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ley to suppress a threatened uprising in 
India. This gives us occasion to con- 
sider what will be the rdle of Socialism 
if it should ever come to rule in a State. 
If we may judge from M. Clemenceau’s 
example it will not hesitate to use steel 
and lead to keep its own rule. It will not 
allow anarchy. Its subjects, who are also 
its lawmakers, will have to obey its laws. 
Its hand will be as heavy on the people 
as any other hand. A revolt will be put 
down just as imperiously as in an Em- 


pire. Why not? for in the most Sodial-— 


istic democracy the people must rule, and 
rebellion of a minority of the people 
against the majority must be overcome, 
that the will of the people may be su- 
preme. Weare not at all sure that whips 
may not be changed to scorpions. 


a 


What Is a Democrat? 


Mr. Bryan was asked by the New York 
World to answer the question, “What is 
a Democrat?’ He answers it—or fails 
to answer it—in a letter which it would 
take half an hour to read, and which at 
the end has told nothing but a platitude. 
He thus concludes his screed: 

“I do not understand that there is or can be 
any controversy over the doctrine that one is 
democratic when he trusts the people, and un- 
democratic when he distrusts them.” 

That is all. The answer is empty and 
disappointing. He goes to the Greek he 
learned in college and tells us that demo- 
crat means the people ruling. True, but 
what of that? What was wanted was the 
definition of the present-day Democrat in 
politics. He quotes Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton, but they were a hundred years ago, 
and ours are different politics from those 
in their day. Both our parties declare 
they trust the people, and certainly the 
Republican party, especially in the South, 
trusts the people more than the Demo- 
cratic party does, for there definitely the 
attempt has been made to shut out a third 
of the people—in some States half the 
people—from the ballot. 

Mr. Bryan says that if he were to ap- 
ply his definition to particular questions 
he would have to enter the field of con- 
troversy. But it is the application of the 
definition that we want to know about, 
not that on which “there is no contro- 


versy.” He does make one application, 
namely, to the popular election of Sen- 
ators, nothing’ more—nothing on - tariff 
protection, or control of corporations, or 
public ownership of railroads. It is an 
empty and vapid and tedious explication 
of the lexically obvious. He says 


“an undisputed thing in such a solemn way.” 


Yet he had no easy task set to him, and 
could do little more, for what is the dif- 
ference nowadays between a Democrat 
and a Republican? Would it be any 
easier to define the latter word? Per- 
haps the best definition would be that a 
Republican is one that follows Roosevelt 
and a Democrat one who follows Bryan, 
and they are both after the same thing. 


At least, Colonel Watterson says so, and 


Bryan also, 

To show how identical are the princi- 
ples of the two parties on the chief ques- 
tions before the country at the present 
time, it is sufficient to take the chief pub- 
lic matters as presented by Justice Gay- 
nor, of the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York at the alumni 
dinner of Colgate University. He was 
speaking of the great economic reforms 
that are irf sight: Our railroads are to 
be “not private roads, but public high- 
ways,” “to be run for the equal benefit 
and use of all, and in which there can be 
no discrimination or favoritism of rates” 
by which favored persons can secure mo- 
nopoly ; ‘‘we are about to stop fraudulent 
bond watering and swindling; and we 
are to revise our tariff laws so as to re- 
move the tax on raw material which we 
cannot produce ourselves.” This is all 
equally good Republican and Democratic 


doctrine. 


as 


-The Turn of the Tide 


For nearly eight years the prosperity 
of the United States has been unexam- 
pled. For much more than eight years 
our prosperity has received no serious 
check. The general level of prices at 
present is higher than it has been at any 
time since the Civil War. At no time 
within the memory of living men has it 
been so easy for men of fair business 
sagacity and plenty of enterprise to make 
moderate fortunes. Never within re- 
corded history has it been so easy for 
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men of exceptional ability to make enor- 
mous fortunes. To a great extent wage- 
earners have shared in the general ad- 
vance of income. To one large and im- 
portant class in the community, however, 
these times of abundance have been years 
of increasing hardship. Interest incomes 
from savings have, on the whole, dimin- 
ished, and salaries have not increased. 
Army and navy men, men and women 
in the Civil Service, college and univer- 
sity professors are in general not more 


than one-half as well off as they were - 


eight years ago. To the extent that their 
characters are not altruistic without al- 
loy, they are praying in the*~ secret 
hearts for hard times and a good long 
stretch of low prices. In passing, we 
may remark that the business public is 
unwise thus to convert the active intel- 
lectual element in modern society into an 
effective corps of the army of the dis- 
contented. 

More than one great cause has co- 
operated in producing this exceptional 
period of affluence. First and most 
fundameital has been one that has sel- 
dom been mentioned since the defeat of 
Mr. Bryan by Mr. McKinley in the pres- 
idential campaign of 1896. Mr. Bryan 
and his supporters argued that a pro- 
longed period of low prices had been 
caused by a progressive contraction of 
the circulating medium consequent upon 
the demonetization of silver and a rela- 
tive shrinkage of the world’s gold supply. 
For remedy they proposed the free coin- 
_ age of silver at the old ratio of sixteen to 
one. The Republican party and Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, belatedly converted to gold 
monometalism, argued that it was before 
all things else necessary to maintain com- 
mercial and national credit at the highest 
level, and that to this end the single gold 
standard must be definitely adhered to. 

By a strange coincidence of events, the 
causes that Mr. Bryan desired to set in 
operation, and the causes that the Mc- 

inley Republicans desired to give free 
play, conspired together to create extra- 
ordinary results. By pronouncing for 
the gold standard, the nation strength- 
ened its credit, and at the same moment 
the world’s gold supply began to increase 
from the Klondike and elsewhere with 
unparalleled rapidity. Both the metallic 
basis of circulation and the credit based 
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thereon began to undergo an enormous 
expansion. Prices, of course, rose. . 

Co-operating with these causes came 
year after year phenomenal crops, the 
concrete basis of all real abundance, as 
distinguished from mere market values. 
Big crops means abundant purchases of 
manufactured goods by farmers, a heavy 
business for the railroads, and a corre- 
spondingly large demand for iron, steel 
and machinery. 

Finally, when business is expanding, 
the temper of the people is hopeful, en- 
terprise is stimulated and the industrial 
public creates an over-supply of goods 
in anticipation of growing needs. 

When this stage of anticipatory pro- 
duction, and a corresponding extension 
of credit, has been reached, a very slight 
check may suffice to turn the tide. A 
real and serious check sets’ it strongly 
flowing toward the ebb. 

It is generally conceded that we have 
now probably_come to the turn of the 
tide and that we must look forward to a 
certain shrinking of the general volume 
of business and a downward course of 
prices. In financial circles more than 
one event of the past year has been inter- 
preted as a check in itself sufficient to 
cause reaction. Chief among these, in 
the estimation of people who never can 
think beyond personal to impersonal 
causes, has been Mr. Roosevelt’s deter- 
mination to bring the railroads under 
public control. Disturbances in the stock 
market have been explained as a natural 
result of the undermining of confidence 
in railroad properties. The railroads are © 
not pushing vigorously the expansions 
and improvements which, we are assured 
by Mr. Hill and Mr. Harriman, must be 
completed before the railroads can prop- 
erly handle the country’s business. 

How much or how little importance 
may properly be attached to the effect of 
national legislation upon ‘railroad busi- 
ness, a real cause of shrinkage has at last 
appeared and its effects cannot be es- 
caped. There seems now to be no doubt 
that crops this year in the United States 
and elsewhere will fall somewhat short 
of past production. Past experience 


leads us to expect that a series of years 
of abundant crops will probably be fol-. 
lowed by a series of years of somewhat 
deficient crops. If this shall prove to be 
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the fact we must accept as best we can 
the inevitable decrease of business, con- 
traction of credit, fall of prices, increased 
percentage of business failures and en- 
larging number of men out of work. 

We venture to say that an anticipation 
of this probably inevitable decrease of 
business for the next few years is the 
real reason why the railroad corporations 
are not now planning and pushing recon- 
struction and expansion work. Railroad 
legislation is merely the excuse. Ten 
years from now the appeal to such an 
excuse will have passed into the category 
of childish things. For, as a result of a 
firm and just public control, the railroads 
will pass thru a period of hard times 
with far less loss and disorganization 
than they could hope for if they had 
been left to their own throat-cutting de- 
vices, and the total amount .of disaster to 
general business interests will probably 
be much less in proportion to the total 
extent of business operations than it has 
been in former periods of depression. 


a 


The Suppression of Discussion 


RoME has spoken; but is the case 
ended? 

One of the excellent acts of Leo XIV 
was to appoint a Biblical Commission to 
study the relation of the Church to the 
doctrine of Scripture. It was expected, 
and probably intended, that the decision 
would somewhat extend the liberty of 
the faithful in their study of Scripture 
and make some concession to the critical 
conclusions now more generally accepted. 
But Leo died and a “religious” Pope 
was elected to take the place of a “polit- 
ical” one. By taking the name of Pius 
he gave notice to the Church that he 
would follow in the footsteps of Pius IX 
rather than of Leo XIV. His recon- 
struction of the Biblical Commission, 
and its conclusions thus far announced, 
have shown that the liberty allowed in 
the Church, so far from being widened, 
will be seriously narrowed. 

The first decision, after the accession 
of Pius, was to declare to the Church 
that there is no evidence to show that 
the Pentateuch was not written by 
Moses, altho he might have made use of 
antecedent documents.. Now the Com- 
mission has gone over to the New Testa- 


ment and has made remarkable decisions 
on the Fourth Gospel. The decisions 
are put in the form of long questions, 
like the hypothetic questions put to a 
lunacy expert, to which a categorical 
answer is expected. Here are three 
long questions to which the answer Yes 
or No is simply given, but which we 
may put in the positive instead of the 
interrogative form. 

It is first stated that it has been proved 
that the Apostle John, and no other, 
must be recognized as the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, and that this has been 
established by such certain historical 
proof: ‘tat the tradition which has come 
down to us that John wrote the Gospel 
is well founded. This’is shown by the 
agreement of the Fathers and by the 
name of John attached to the Gospel on 
the canon and in the ‘text of Sacred 
Books ; by the ancient manuscript copies 
and the translations which attach his 
name to the Gospel; and by the liturgical 
usage from the foundation of the 
Church. 

Next the Commission decides that the 
internal argument, with the testimony of 
the writer of the Gospel and its relation- 
ship to First Epistle of John, indubitably 
confirms the tradition; and this conclu- 
sion is not invalidated by any difficulties 
in reconciling statements with those made 
in the other three Gospels. Indeed, these 
difficulties, it is decided, have been rea- 
sonably explained by the Fathers and by 
Catholic exegetes. 

Finally the Commission makes this. 
decision : 

“It is not permissible to say that the facts 
recorded in the Fourth Gospel have been in- 
vented, in whole or in part, in the same way 
that allegorical and doctrinal symbols have 
been invented, and that the discourses attribu- 
ted to our Lord were not really his, but were 
simply the theological compositions of the 
writer, altho they were put in the mouth of 
our Lord.” 

We may easily conclude that this de- 
cision, signed by Mgr. Vigouroux and’ 
Mgr. Janssens, secretaries of the Com- 
mission, and approved by the Pope, has. 
a definite purpose. It is directed against 
the Abbé Loisy and his disciples. It is 
a definite and positive condemnation of 
their teachings, and is one way of con- 
demning him and forbidding his views 
to be held or taught. It is an attack on: 
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a Catholic school of theology which is in 
sympathy with modern criticism, and 
which has its adherents in this country 
as well as in France. It will be received 
with acclamation by those in the Church 
who deny that anything new can be 
learnt, and with dismay by other Catho- 
lics just as loyal to the Church. 

Beyond question the arguments which 
support the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel by John the beloved disciple are 
very strong, perhaps incontrovertible; 
but it is much more difficult to prove 
that the Fourth Gospel is historical in 
the same sense that the Synoptic Gospels 
are historical. The phenomena in it are 
not inconsistent with the view forbidden 
by this decision, that the Fourth Gospel 
has much the same relation to the other 
three that Plato’s “Apology of Socrates” 
has to Xenophon’s “Memorabilia.” But 
here the startling phenomenon is that a 
body of more or less competent scholars 
propose to tell other scholars what is 
“permissible” for them to believe. The 
day of the Inquisition is past, when such 
decisions had any valid power, It is not 
an ipse dixit, but argument, which we 
would have. It is humiliating to intelli- 
gent scholarship to be told with ecclesi- 
astical authority what we must believe, 
and no reason given. We are very sorry 
for those—and such there are-—who 
must now keep silence or veil their belief 
in ambiguous language. 

It is this necessary concealment which 
we most regret, next after the attempt to 
stifle discussion. The French priests are 
writing under noms de plume. Progres- 
sive Italian priests have published an 
open letter to His Holiness which at- 
tracts much attention, but they do not 
sign their names. In twenty or more 
pages is rehearsed the opposition of 
Rome to every advance in science, poli- 
tics. and knowledge. His Holiness will 
learn from this pamphlet that irreligion 
is widespread and growing because the 
clergy oppose the democratic aspirations 
of our times. Democracy demands of 
the Church not only less favor to the 
privileged classes, but also a complete 
. change and clearing out both in usages 
and persons—the restoration, as it were, 
of the Church of the third century; the 
restoring to bishops their canonical 
rights in their sees; a larger influx of 
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the lay world; some means to secure for 
the other nations a greater influence in 
the direction of the Church. 

Next the letter touches upon the rela- 
tions of the Church to science. A histor- 
ical foundation for Christian Apologetics 
is demanded, with the critical study of 
the Bible and the right to apply the same 
laws of criticism to the Bible as to pro- 
fane literature. After rehearsing the 
vital need of studying critically the New 
Testament and the Church’s growth, the 
metaphysical aspect of Catholic dogma is 
touched upon, and the continuous. evolu- 
tion of Revelation is advocated. Lastly, 
the open letter claims that modern Apol- 
ogetics and Church History are not op- 
posed to the Fathers. 

Finally, this group of Italian priests 
rehearse the missteps of Pius X in deal- 
ing with France, with the modern spirit, 
with individuals, such as Loisy, Tyrrell 
and Murri. It attacks bitterly the pro- 
motion to the Red Hat of Lorenzelli, 
who, “as is known to all, is a man of 
la nauseante avarizia,” and has a rap at 
the unfortunate Montagnini. 

Thruout the tone of the letter is bad. 
There seems a lack of courtesy to the 
Holy Father, whose age and exalted 
office, even if he blunder, would in an 
American’s eye demand respect. But it 
indicates what is the conflict between the 
age of authority and the age of reason 
within the Church. 


Js 


Mississippi's Repudiated Bonds 


It is not that Mississippi is the only 
State which has repudiated its public debt 
that we select it for consideration, but 
because in Mississippi at the present 
time some of its most distinguished citi- 
zens are trying to persuade the State to 
remove the stigma on its reputation by 
redeeming its repudiated debt. 

The Planters’ Bank of Mississippi was 
chartered in 1830 by an act amended in 
1833. By these two acts bonds of the 
State of Mississippi were issued to the 
amount of $2,000,000 to pay for the 
State’s stock in the bank. They bore in- 
terest at 6 per cent. The bank flour- 
ished and paid interest on the bonds un- 
til, after the panic of 1837, which. so 
shook the country, that the Legislature, 

















in 1839, transferred its stock in the bank 
to the Mississippi Railroad Company, 
with the provision that the stock in the 
company, and all stock of private indi- 
viduals in it, should be pledged for the 
payment of the bonds of the Planters’ 
Bank. But in 1844 an act provided to 
wind up both bank and company and pay 
the State’s debt, and up to 1859 some 
$200,000 was paid in principal and cou- 
pons. In 1852 an act of the Legislature 
provided that, at the next election, every 
voter should declare whether he was 
willing that a direct tax be levied to pay 
the debt ; but the popular vote was in the 
negative, altho the obligation of the debt 
was never questioned. The Civil War 
now intervened, and in the reconstruc- 
tion period of 1875-6, when the white 
Democrats took possession, by a popular 
vote an amendment to the constitution 
was adopted whereby the payment of 
these bonds was prohibited. Thus posi- 
tive repudiation followed a long default. 

There is a much similar story of the 
larger obligation of the faith of the State 
pledged about the same time for the sum 
of $5,000,000 for bonds of the Union 
Bank, only that there was a fierce at- 
tempt later to declare the bonds illegal, 
on the ground that they were issued 
under a supplementary act of the Legis- 
lature, and not under the valid one; but 
the Supreme Court. of Mississippi de- 
clared the bonds to be a true obligation. 
By the amendment to the constitution 
the payment of the Union Bank bonds, 


.as well as of the Planters’ Bank bonds, 


was prohibited, and that prohibition 
stands in the constitution of 1890. The 
total of the repudiated bonds is now 
about $8,500,000, and a well defined 
movement has now been inaugurated to 
secure their payment and cancellation. 
Of course, this repudiation destroyed 
the credit of Mississippi in the money 
markets of the world. Even yet the in- 
jury as well as the sting of it is felt. 
The industrial regeneration of the State 
and of other repudiating States requires 
the settlement of this debt. For honor’s 
sake, and also to bring about a political 
and industrial alignment between the 
South and the North, it is important that 
this debt be again recognized and honor- 
ably paid. The Hon. William S. Mc- 
Allister, of Canton, Miss., is taking an 
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active part in this movement, which will 
be a chief subject before the next Legis- 
lature. The great prosperity of the 
South of late years, and the many mill- 
ons that have come to Mississippi from 
the enhanced price of cotton, make this 
a hopeful time to push this effort for 
honesty. : 

In an important address before the 
Mississippi Press Association last month; 
Bishop Galloway discussed the “Ethics 
of Politics,” and made this duty the prin- 
cipal application of his topic. He said: 


“The perpetual hymiliation of Mississippi is 
the fact that the word repudiation was ever 
attached to her great name. And thru all the 
years to come, whatever the apology or ex- 


‘ planation of that ever-to-be-lamented act, the 


State cannot escape a measure of disgrace. 
The statute of limitation can never run 
against genuine honesty. Tho three genera- 
tions have passed since the State repudiated 
obligations on which her great seal had been. 
set, it is not too late to right a wrong, and 
thereby become a stainless example to every 
one of her loyal citizens. It weakens an ap- 
peal of the State for her own name to be 
linked with the word repudiation—a word 
that contains the very exhaustion of disgrace 
and disgust. Every reading of that mournful 
history of the Planters and Union Bank bonds 
and their formal repudiation, after a fierce 
factional struggle, and over the solemn de- 
liverance of the Supreme Court of the State 
affirming their validity, stirs within me the 
hope that some day that whole record may be 
sponged out by the unanimous and indignant 
voice of an aroused Commonwealth.” 


It is to be hoped that this noble utter- 
ance will be heeded. It comes from one 
of the best men the South has raised to 
defend her honor, and we are not sur- 
prised to see that Bishop Galloway add- 
ed that political ethics requires that “the 
highest and the humblest, the richest and 
the poorest, the strongest and the weak- 
est, the whitest and the blackest, must 
have the same legal and governmental 
consideration and protection.” The 
whitest and the blackest do not now 
have it, and the revival of public honor 
may be expected to cover racial as well 
as financial justice. 

May we not hope that this effort in 
Mississippi may stir up some other 
States. Michigan may think of it, and 
so may Minnesota, and so may a number 
of Southern States. It is bad company 
anid a bad condition for a State to allow 
itself to remain in. 
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Railways and Business 


WHEN Mr. James J. Hill predicted, 
two weeks ago, that the Government 
would ultimately be forced to help the 
railroads by a loan of its credit, because 
their own credit had been impaired and 
was in danger of being ruined, scarcely 
any railroad manager or financier could 
be found who would say that he had any 
warrant for such pessimistic views. 
Some allowance must be made for the 
feelings of a veteran railway captain who 
has seen, in one year, the market price 
of the shares of one of his lines fall from 
$348 to $122, and the price of shares in 
the other drop from $232 to $123. Such 
declines tend to make Mr. Hill forget 
even his sale of 1,000,000,000 tons of iron 
ore to the Steel Corporation. The dis- 
cussion which his gloomy remarks pro- 
voked disclosed the confidence of many 
other railroad officers in the ability of 
their companies to exist and do business 
profitably without Government aid. 
“The American people and the national 
Government,” said one of these officers, 
“can be counted upon to favor nothing 
that will ruin legitimate business enter- 
prises.” All who have faith in American 
institutions must believe this to be true. 

The address, last week, of Mr. Van- 
derlip, vice-president of the great Na- 
tional City Bank, to an association of 
bankers at Jamestown, is a notable con- 
tribution to what may be called the cur- 
rent literature of railway, financial and 
commercial problems. On account of his 
business associations, as well as by rea- 
son of his knowledge of his subject, Mr. 
Vanderlip’s infrequent public addresses 
have had much weight. This one covers 
so much ground that we can refer only to 
parts of it. When we speak of his busi- 
ness associations, we have in mind the 
telation of his bank to the most powerful 
group of American capitalists, to the 
Union Pacific system, and to other cor- 
porate interests. His bank’s president 
was one of Mr. Harriman’s three asso- 
ciates in the Alton syndicate. Mr. Van- 
derlip’s review of financial conditions at 
home and abroad, and of the railway sit- 
uation, especially the financial aspect of 
it, is the work of a competent hand. He 
does not overlook the unlawful practices 
and other offenses of railway companies 
and managers. He criticises fairly the 
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recent arbitrary acts of State Legisla- 
tures, to which we think, however, he is 
inclined to give too much weight in ac- 
counting for the distrustful attitude of 
the investing public toward railway se- 
curities, 

This reminds us that Mr. Hill should 
have inspected the record of new issues 
of stocks, bonds and notes before assert- 
ing that railway credit had been impaired. 
The issues authorized since January I 
amount to $1,106,000,000, against only 
$882,000,000 in the same months of last 
year, and about $900,000,000 of the total 
is for railroads. Their credit is not 
ruined, although, like other borrowers, 
they have been obliged to pay increased 
rates for the money. 

While we find much in Mr. Vander- 
lip’s address to admire and commend, 
it seems to us that he _ underesti- 
mates the influence of certain events 
and revelations in exciting distrust 
with respect to railway financial and 
physical management, and in causing 
what he calls the timidity of capital in 
relation to railway securities. This is a 
matter of some importance, because a fair 
apportionment of the influence among the 
several causes of it may hasten that read- 
justment upon a basis of honest dealing 
which is so much to be desired. 

Two-cent passenger rate laws, usually 
ill-considered and unwise, have alarmed 
stockholders. Magazine articles, some- 
times inaccurate or not wholly just, have 
aroused, as he says, the suspicions of the 
public in regard to the integrity and good 
faith of men in positions of power. But 
the confidence of the people in railway 
officers and railway management has been 
most profoundly shaken, not by the mag- 
azine articles of sensational writers, not 
by any tendency toward hasty and unwise 
acts in State legislatures, but by the -un- 
questioned public record of official inves- 
tigations and of court judgments as to 
the offenses of railway companies and 
railway officers of great prominence. 

Official proof of rank discrimination 
that has created and maintained monopo- 
lies and crushed independent producers 
in the oil trade, in the mining of coal and 
in other industries; the stealing of great 
tracts of public land, shown by legal evi- 
dence and even by confession ; rebating, 
punished in scores of cases by the courts 
after trial, and sometimes after admis- 
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sion of guilt; the wholesale corruption of 
influential officers by gifts of stock de- 
signed to procure favors unjustly and at 
the expense of competitors; the disclos- 
ures of the Union Pacific investigation— 
these, and such as these, have been the 
main causes of public distrust, of the im- 
pairment of public confidence. The peo- 
ple have come to believe, upon the evi- 
dence of official investigations and of 
court decisions in criminal cases, that the 
men controlling certain great railways 
have managed them from brokers’ offices, 
with both eyes fixt upon the tape that 
records the prices of transactions on the 
Stock Exchange; that they have shaped 
dividends for purposes of speculation ; 
that, in short, they have been intent upon 
private gain and the accumulation of 
great private fortunes by improper meth- 
ods. 

Hundreds of volumes would be re- 
quired for the records of official investi- 
gations concerning railroad offenses, and 
of successful criminal suits against fail- 
road officers, during the last two years. 
And where can there be pointed out u 
convicted or an exposed officer of any 
prominence whose conviction or exposure 
has been followed by dismissal? Have 
they not, as a rule, been retained in the 
service by boards of directors? This 
leads the public to believe that the entire 
management, in each case, is tainted. 

We would not have it inferred by those 
who have not read Mr. Vanderlip’s ad- 
dress that he ignores these causes of pub- 
lic distrust. In a general way he touches 
upon nearly all of them, and we presume 
he did not intend to omit any. But we 
do not think he gives to them their actual 
weight, as compared with the weight of 
others. 

He has been led by the opinions of 
well-informed business men to think that 
there is soon to be some recession in 
trade, altho there is, in the condition of 
agriculture, industry or finance, no in- 
herent reason that would make necessary 
such a recession. “The public mind and 
temper” will determine whether the pe- 
riod of depression shall be brief or pro- 
tracted. If the intricate problem of rail- 
way regulation “is worked out in a spirit 
of fairness and intelligence,” we shall, in 
his opinion, resume the road toward fur- 
ther prosperity. 
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In this matter, fairness on one side 
tends to beget fairness on the other. The 
American people desire to be fair’ They 
love fair play. They are convinced—by 
official investigations, court judgments 
and the like—that in their dealings with 
the railroads they have not been treated 
fairly. They have seen too much dis- 
crimination that has enriched some at the, 
cost of the suffering or ruin of others. 
The railroads can best promote fairness 
and patient consideration on the part of 
the people and their legislators by show- 
ing clearly their own purpose to be abso- 
lutely fair. This purpose will be ob- 
scured if they fail to get rid of those 
responsible officers who have deliberately 
broken just laws or otherwise exhibited 
their unfitness for the positions they 
hold. 


s ‘ 
Cultivating Dreamfulness 


WHILE we are not aware that the 
word dreamfulness has ever been used— 
the Century Dictionary at least does not 
give it—tho dreamful is common 
enough, there seems no doubt, in our 
minds, that the word will be needed if 
the present situation with regard to illus- 
trated papers for children is allowed to 
develop in the near future as it has in the 
near past. It seems to be a favorite 
refuge of the artist, intent upon interest- 
ing children now, to betake himself to 
dreamland and picture odd things that 
children are supposed to have seen in 
their dreams. While long ago Tennyson 
in the “Lotus Eaters” had the lotus vic- 
tims sing, 

“Give us long rest or death, 

Dark death or dreamful ease,” 
there is no one in these later modern 
times, and least of all the teacher, or 
the physcian, who has much to do 
with children who would crave for 


‘them dreamful sleep. Every one knows 


how unrested he rises after a night full 
of dreams, and if this is true for adults, 
it is much more true for children. Their 
highly sensitive nervous organizations re- 
quire the complete rest that sleep as abso- 
lutely dreamless as possible alone will 
give them, and they will inevitably suf- * 
fer serious detriment to the development 
of their nervous organizations if both 
night and day are to see the active em- 
ployment of their imaginations. 
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Almost needless to say the benefit to 
be derived from the picture supplements 
of the Sunday papers, to which especial- 
ly we refer, is more than dubious, while 
the positive disadvantages seem to be 
easy to appreciate at once. These crude 
pictures, badly drawn, luridly colored, 
with little or no meaning to them at best, 
and often meanings that are not good for 
children at worst, cannot help but viti- 
ate taste and deprave intelligence. It 
does not seem quite the proper thing that 
children should be shown the humor of 
playing tricks on anybody and every- 
body, parents and friends, relatives and 
servants, sometimes the old, often those 
who are helpless, and almost be taught to 
laugh at the predicaments they place 
them in, as if this were the right thing. 
This side of the evil, however, we are, in 
Ciceronian phrase, passing over for the 
moment simply to emphasize the physic- 
ally pathological effect of the nervous 
erethism, which results from the cultiva- 
tion of the imagination to a high degree, 
and the suggestion as to the recurrence 
of the figures thus seen in actual dreams, 
in such a way as to make them almost 
sure to appear, whenever the child has 
gone, as unfortunately the modern child 
only too often does go, to bed in a high- 
ly excited state, because of the notice that 
it has been allowed to attract from its 
elders during the evening. 

Physicians generally are convinced 
that there is entirely too much stimula- 
tion of the nervous system of children in 
our present life. They are not allowed to 
live the simple life enough. Healthy as- 
sociation with those of their own age is 
replaced too much by stimulating con- 
tact with the grown-ups, many of 
whom are strangers, and the meeting 
with strangers is apt to take a good 
deal out of children. Play is not 
spontaneous enough to make them 
forget themselves, and their self-con- 
sciousness is rather cultivated than ren- 
dered as latent as possible. These pic- 
ture papers, then, are an added factor in 
this. When they encroach upon the 
children’s hours of sleep, as well as wake- 
_ fulness, with their ill effects, it seems 
time to call a halt. Ask any physician 


and he will tell you that the precocious 
child, much in contact with its elders, 
and given to picture-paper absorption, is 
more subject to “night terrors” than the 
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natural child, who takes its recreation in 
muscular, not mental, ways. There are 
specialists in children’s diseases who have 
even suggested that the reason why 
“night terrors” are a little more frequent 
on Sunday and Monday nights, as they 
seemed to be, is not alone because of the 
greater variety of food likely to be con- 
sumed at dinner on Sunday, but also and 
especially because poring over the col- 
ored supplement of the Sunday paper 
has been one of the absorbing occupa- 
tions of the day of rest. 

We are entering upon.the season when 
children are home from school and the 
kindergarten and more directly under the 
eyes of the parents. It is at this season 
that the unconscious education of the 
child goes on apace and that the colored 
supplement means more to it even than 
before. The unconscious factors of edu- 
cation in our modern life, the newspaper, 
and the conversations that subjects made 
much of in the daily press are likely to 
suggest, and that so readily find their 
‘way into the large ears of these little 
pitchers; the theater, with its connota- 
tions, in the same way; the summer 
books that are read; all these are quite 
as important as the more formal factors 
of education. This seems to be an ex- 
cellent time, then, to call attention to the 
dangers that lurk behind the apparently 
harmless, tho it would scarcely be called 
innocent amusement, that is afforded to 
children by the vicious colored supple- 
ment. 

Js ‘ 
Secretary Taft has re- 
turned from the West, and 
does not seem to have done 
much to strengthen his claim to the 
Presidential succession. Indeed he has 
made no speeches that have any definite 
marked policy. Perhaps he does not 
wish to run for the office. If he did we 
should have expected some speech in 
which he would forcibly present to the 
nation the platform which he would 
stand on. We are not surprised that 
some people are saying that he would 
rather graduate into the Supreme Court. 
And yet he keeps on doing his full work, 
visiting the country and all its outlying 
possessions, and proving himself an ex- 
cellent administrative officer. His 
“boom,” however, is not as pre-eminent 
as it was. Other candidates are coming 


Secretary 
Taft’s Boom 























to the front, particularly Governor 
Hughes, and we may mention Senator 
Knox, altho the way Senator Knox was 
selected for the Senate would make it 
impossible for him to secure the nomina- 
tion for President. And Mr. Taft’s 
chances have been seriously injured by 
the Brownsville affair. The negroes de- 
clare that they will not vote for Mr. Taft, 
nor for any one else whom President 
Roosevelt will favor. It is amazing, as it 
is unjust, that so deep and so general a 
feeling has been aroused. And the negro 
vote will be strong enough to control the 
result in several States, if the Democrats 
put up a popular candidate. To be sure 
the negroes may yet be placated, and we 
see that some of their leaders, who look 
far enough ahead, are warning them that 
they may have to take back their stout 
words. President Roosevent tried to do 
right in that case, and so did Mr. Taft, 
and the negro soldiers are not yet ex- 
onerated by the evidence. 
st 

We have letters in criticism of the 
article by W. D. Givens on “The Canada 
of Today” which we need not print, as 
we have previously published articles 
showing the prosperity of Western 
British America. We are informed by 
one of the replies that thirty-nine years 
ago the population in all the Canadian 
provinces was three and a half. millions, 
while this year it was 6,442,581 and is 
growing. We are told that the immi- 


‘gration from Canada to the United 


States has well nigh ceased, as those 
that would formerly have gone to this 
country now go West. Lord Strathcona 
expects Canada to have a population at 
the end of this century as large as that 
of the British Isles. Our correspondents 
admit that the Maritime Provinces hardly 
hold their own, but he reminds us that 
this is true of some of the New England 
States. With the increase of population 
there is a large increase also in the im- 
ports and in exports. In 1901 the im- 
ports were $181,257,988, and in 1906 
$290,300,807. i. 


One of the most curious discoveries of 
late is that of a treatise by the famous 
mathematician Archimedes, of Sicily, 
found on a palimpsest manuscript in 
Constantinople, 


entitled “Concerning 
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Method,” and published by Professot 
Heiberg, of Copenhagen, The treatise 
is addressed to Eratosthenes, and is re- 
markable for an ingenious application of 
mechanics to. the solution of geometrical 
questions, and by a very daring use of 
a method comparable to the integral 
calculus. Surfaces are in certain condi- 
tions considered as the sums of right 
lines, and the volumes as the sums of 
their planes. Thus Archimedes appears 
to be a sort of precursor of Leibnitz-and 
Newton. 


& 

There need be no pity for gamblers 
when they lose, and no congratulation 
when they win; but there is occasion to 
say that when such a sum as a million 
dollars is said to have been lost and won 
at a single horse race near this city last 
week, there is indication of a festering 
moral evil. Horse races are not run to 
develop the best horse, but to give op- 
portunity for gambling. They favor an 
inferior horse and put a heavy weight on 
a good horse, just to equalize chances, 
and make a bare chance out of the run- 
ning. Apart from the saloon, there is 
no greater school of vice existing. 

& 

A testimony to the value of the local 
option laws wherever they exist was 
given at the meeting last week in Atlan- 
tic City of the Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. It appears that they are frightened 
at the great growth of temperance senti- 
ment, especially in the South, where 
county after county shuts out the entire 
liquor traffic, and the association agreed 
to put all their force into the effort to 
fight the reform; for, they said, it looks 
as if the liquor traffic would soon be 
wiped out in the larger part of the 
United States by local option. 

& 


The negroes of Georgia expect that 
when Hoke . Smith is Governor of 
Georgia he will attempt to have a law 
past to limit negro suffrage, and they are 
waking up to attempt to defeat it. They 
are urging every negro who has the 
legal right to vote to pay his poll tax, 
get registered and then put in his vote 
against any new Jim Crow law. That is 
good policy. It is not manly to submit 
to injustice. The failure to pay one’s 
tax puts on a man the responsibility for 
any bad law enacted by his negligence. 
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Darwin P. Kingsley, President of 
the New York Life. 


FOLLOWING a contest tremendous in 
its severity, and which has lasted more 
than a year, the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company has been reorganized un- 
der a new board of directors constituted 
as follows: 

John E. Andrus, Yonkers, N. Y.; John 
Claflin, Morristown, N.J.; Julius Fleischmann, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Thomas P. Fowler, N. Y.; 


David R. Francis, St. Louis, Mo.; Woodbury 
Langdon, . 2 be 


dubious transactions. He has served on 
all the company’s important committees, 
including the finance, the executive and 
the office committees. Following his 
election as president, in addressing his 
colleagues, Mr. Kingsley said in part as 
follows : 
_ “Among the problems that face this board in 
its conduct of the company’s affairs, I see 
nothing more menacing just now than the ten- 
dency to pass unreasonable legislation with 
regard to life insurance in the various States 
of the Union. These bills largely relate to 
taxation and involve a constantly increasing 
drain upon the pre- 





Robert J. Lowry At- 
lanta, Ga.; Clarence 
H. Mackay, Roslyn, 
L. I.; John G. Mil- 
burn, N. Y.; Seth M. 
Milliken, N. Y.; Geo. 
Austin Morrison, N. 
Y.; Henry C. Morti- 
mer, N. Y.; Alexan- 
der E. Orr, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Augustus G. 
Paine, N. Y.; Wm. B. 
Plunkett, Adams, 
Mass.; Anton A. Ra- 
ven, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
John Reid, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Fleming H. 
Revell, N. Y.; El- 
bridge G. Snow, N. 
Y.; Hiram R. Steele, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Louis Wagner, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 








miums paid by the 
policy-holders. Most 
of the States charge 
what may properly be 
be called an income 
tax. This tax varies 
in different States. 
The tax has always 
been considered in 
the nature of a fran- 
chise tax, one of the 
conditions on which 
the company is per- 
mitted to solicit life 
insurance. The re- 
sult is not only a 
very heavy and un-. 
just burden upon the 
thrifty, but, as the 
tax varies in different 
States, the injustice 
fs not evenly dis- 
tributed. 


“Finally, it is worth 








They represent 
the “administra- 
tion” and were DARWIN 


chosen by a ma- 
jority of over 
136,000. The new trustees met on Mon- 
day of last week and elected as the suc- 
cessor of Alexander E. Orr in the office 
of president, Darwin Pearl Kingsley. 
Mr. Kingsley was born at Alburgh, Vt., 
on May sth, 1857. His early education 
was obtained in the common schools. 
He worked his way thru the University 
of Vermont, and has received several de- 
grees. He entered the service of the 
New York Life in 1889 and has held a 
variety of posts with the company. His 
experience has been wide and he has 
passed triumphantly thru the Armstrong 
investigation. No charge was made 
against him and he was concerned in no 


PEARL KINGSLEY. 


Photographed specially for THe INDEPENDENT on 
June 19. 


while to notice that 
life insurance as an 
institution and as 
represented by indi- 
vidual companies has 
passed thru a period of such trial and stress as 
rarely comes to any business enterprise, and 
that even in the very heat and fury of public 
misunderstanding and indignation, no person 
whose opinion was worth considering even 
suggested that this company was anything but 
abundantly solvent and abundantly able to carry 
out all its pledges. It is certainly fair to say that 
this is not the result of an accident, because 
this condition is not found to exist in other 
lines of business when put to corresponding 
tests. Neither is it fair to say that it inheres 
in the nature of the business itself. 

“There is no resisting the conclusion that 
life insurance, upon the whole, has been 
soundly and wisely managed. This will inev- 
itably be the conclusion of the general public.” 


The New York Life from its last state- 
ment has assets of $474,567,673. 
154! 
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Adams Express Profits 


Wuat is virtually a dividend of 200 
per cent. was declared by the Adams Ex- 
press Company on the 17th, when an- 
nouncement was made that the stock- 
holders would receive a bonus of that 
amount in the form of a distribution of 
$24,000,000 in new 4 per cent. collateral 
trust bonds, the company’s capital being 
$12,000,000. These bonds are secured 
by a deposit of other bonds and stocks 
bought by the company with its surplus 
earnings, and the income from the de- 
posited securities is more than enough to 
pay the 4 per cent. interest. Nine years 
ago the company made a similar distrib- 
ution of 100 per cent., and in the mean- 
time it has paid comfortable dividends. 
This recent cutting of a larger melon ap- 
pears to have been due to the fact that 
on and after July 1, under the new Rail- 
road Rate law, express companies will 
be treated as common carriers and will 
be required to make detailed statements 
and to keep accounts as directed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Such 
distributions are proof that their profits 
have been very large. The companies 
must not be surprised if the public shall 
insist that their rates are excessive and 
ought to be reduced, and if new force 
shall be given to the arguments in favor 
ofthe establishment of a domestic par- 


cels post. 
a 


Railway Net Earnings 


RAILWAY gross earnings have been 
rising, as we showed last week, and now 


reports for April point to a large in- 


crease of net earnings in that month, the 
first increase of the year. Net increases 
dwindled in the last half of 1906 from 
17 per cent. in July to only 2 per cent. in 
December, and in January, February and 
March there were losses of net, instead 
of gains, these losses having been, ac- 
cording to Bradstreet’s, 2.4, 5.9 and .2 
per cent. respectively. But in April, 
altho operating expenses were higher by 
nearly 23 per cent., a great increase of 
gross permitted an advance of 254 per 


1542 


cent. in net. Allowance must be made, 
however, for the effect of the coal strike 
in April of last year. But if two-thirds 
of the increase be crossed off on that 
account, there remains a gain that is 
very encouraging when compared with 
the losses of the first three months of the 


year. 
ed 


..Estimates of the probable short- 
age in Europe’s wheat crop have recently 
been increased. Conservative authorities 
now think the yield will fall 200,000,000 
bushels below last year’s. 

..The monthly record of immigra- 
tion into the United States was broken 
in’ May, when 184,886 immigrants land- 
ed. The monthly average since Janu- 
ary I has been 117,643. 

...-Charles H. Stout, vice-president 
of the Liberty National Bank, has been 
elected vice-president of the Manhattan 
Trust Company. He will remain in the 
directorate of the Liberty National. 

.. Lower export prices in the Ger- 
man iron and steel trade are expected, 
owing to a decline of orders for home 
consumption. The capacity of the Ger- 
man plants has been largely increased in 
recent years. 

. According to the annual report of 
the Chamber of Commerce, advance 
sheets of which have been issued, the 
total foreign commerce of the port of 
New York in the calendar year 1906 was 
$1,567,729,735, against $1,374,417,122 in 
1905. 

....From the earnings of the past 
year the Fifth Avenue Bank, of which 
A. S. Frissell is president, declared on 
the 2oth an extra dividend of 100 per 
cent., in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 per cent. The bank’s cap- 
ital is $100,000. 

.-A bulletin recently issued by the 
Canadian Census Bureau shows that 
Canada’s output of manufactures rose to 
$715,035,965 in 1905, from $481,053,373 
in 1900, and $368,696,723 in 1890. 
Montreal is the leading manufacturing 
city.and Toronto is second. 
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Why risk your savings and their earnings 
by speculative investments? Your money 
ought to earn you 


5% a Year 


The Industrial Savings and Loan Com- 
pany is paying this rate and has never paid 
less in I5 years. 

Free from all speculative risks or anxiety, 
with unquestioned security, and always in 
your control and available when needed. 

Start an account at any time. Earnings 
reckoned for every day your money is in 
our care and remitted by check quarterly, 





cy 
O 
DIVIDEND 


The Directors of the Franklin Society for Home-Building 
and Savings announce the 37th regular semi-annual divi- 
dend at the rate of five per cent. per annum (payable 
after July ist) on sums of $10 or more up to $5,000 that 
have remained with the society for 30 days or more. If 
you have even a small amount to invest it is a duty 
to be careful. Therefore you ought to investigate 


The Franklin Society 


(for Home-Building and Savings) of New York, now in 
its 20tb year. You dv not SPECULATE in the Franklin 
Society. In security it is identical with THE BEST sav- 
ings banks in the land—better than most. It must not 
be classed with private mortgage, real estate or invest- 


semi-annually, or compounded if preferred. 
Thousands of prudent men and women 
have improved and proved this opportunity 
during the past fourteen years. 
We probably can refer you to some one 





ment companies (however honest) that are in an entirely 
different class. VPerhaps you would agree with this if you 
— read our booklet, which will be sent to you for the 
asking. 

The Franklin Society is a high-class, conservative in- 
stitution that has saved millions. It limits its investments 
strictly to small FIRST mortgages on homes in the Metro- 
politan District—nothing else. Its charter places it under 
the strictest supervision of the State Banking Department. 


FIVE PER CENT. 


on savings, large or small, and makes it ou. Se you to 
— by mail. The address is One kman &t.. 
ew York. 





in your locality. 

Write for full particulars. 

Under New York Banking 

Department supervision. 
Assets $1,750,000 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York. 











THE fitlantic Mutual 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 


Onsurance Company 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Poli.ics Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance* Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 





Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, Payable 
on Demand. 





has insured property to the value 
5 SERIES «<-> is pk axweds ctancssnenig stds $21,108,343,494 00 
oO Received premiums thereon to the 
ee ee te 224,197,211 06 
Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 
Issued certificates of profits to 
Beales. vc cdccsveccccccccccece 81,310,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, groaned geld on certificates niece 
$300, $500 amounts tO. 20. ccccedcecccoees 469, 
$250, , S , $1,000, $2,500, On December 31, 1906, the assets 
$5,000 and $10,000. of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 


The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. : 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 
¥% G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon presentation. 
_ The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 1906, 
it has negotiated $5,447,135.14 in Farm Loans. No 
investor ever lost a dollar, or acquired a foot of 
land in foreclosure. 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividin ~~ rooms in Churches and School 
Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; made from 
various kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; easily 
operated and lasting. Made also with Black ard sur- 
face. Fitted to new gy buildings. Used in over 
5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. Mention Tur 
INDEPENDENT for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. C0., 345 West 29th St.. New York 





























Vacation Resorts 





Along the north shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connecticut 
and among the Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, 
reached by the finest through and suburban train 
service running out of New York. Send two-cent 
stamp to New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, room No. 506, Grand Central Station, 
New York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, Conn., for descriptive books and list of 
hotels, boarding houses, rates for board and pas- 
senger fares 


CLARK'S TENTH ANNUAL CRUISE. 


0 R | EN Ts tered B. 8 & “arable or?" 16,800 tons. "30 


0 $3 ROUND THE 
WORLD. Program emp re, 
FRANK C. CLARK. Times Building. New York. 








TRAVEL INTELLIGENTLY 
By Having with you 


“‘ The Baedeker of the Ocean ’’ 


PRESBREY’S 
INFORMATION 


GUIDE 


TRANSATLANTIC 
TRAVELERS 


The Recognized Standard Authority on 
all Matters Connected with Transatlantic 
Travel. 100 pages solid information. 
Edited by S. S. captains, Gov't officials 
and the highest authorities on travel. 
Pocket Size. Worth many times its cost to anyone 


crossing the ocean, as it contains authoritative 
answers to 1000 or more questions. 











Price 25 cents by mail, postpaid 


FRANK PRESBREY CO. 
3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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GOING ABROAD 


If you are contemplating a trip abroad you surely want some information. You want to know where to land 
and what to do after landing. Many tourists regret not having made arrangements beforehand. Why should you 
be in the same predicament? The men who know are here in the United States and it is your own fault if you 
do not consult them. All information is free of charge. We can tell you just what to do. 


THE FAMOUS RUNDREISE SYSTEM 


Tickets are to be had with WERNER & CO., Nos. 407-409 Broadway, New York 
Officials of all European railroads connected with that system and General Passenger Agents for 
Royal Flushing Mail Route and Netherland State evage 


Send us outline of your proposed tour, and we will send estimate free of charg 
Correspondence of Tourist Agents and all those contemplating a trip to Europe onthe ieetted, 


ADVANCE NOTICE — EUROPE IN LATE SUMMER 
A first-class late summer tour will be conducted by the officials of the European railroads. 


WERNER & CO., 407-409 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Through their connections, facilities are unsurpassed. per —— Touring offer of the Season. Apply for further 
pa rs. 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 








Chatham National Bank, quarterly, 4 per 
cent., payable July 1st, 1907. 

Importers and Traders’ National Bank, 10 
per cent., payable July Ist, 1907. 

Merchants’ National Bank, 3% per cent., 
payable July Ist, 1907. 

Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, semi- 
annual, 3 per cent, payable July Ist, 1907. 

Market & Fulton National Bank, quarterly, 
24% per cent., payable’ July Ist, 1907. 

National Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., 
payable July Ist, 1907. 

National Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, semi- 
annual, 3 per cent., payable July Ist, 1907. 

Bank of America, semi-annual, 13 per cent., 
payable July ist, 1907. 

Twelfth Ward Bank, semi-annual, 3 per 
cent., payable July Ist, 1907. 

Bank for Savings, 4 per cent. 

Citizens’ Savings Bank, 4 per cent. 

Dry Dock Savings Institution, 4 per cent. 

German Savings Bank, 4 per cent. 

Greenwich Savings Institution, 4 per cent. 

Union Dime Savings Institution, 3% per 
cent., payable July 18th, 1907. 

Washington Savings Bank, 4 per cent. 

Bowling Green Trust Co., quarterly, 5 per 
cent., payable July Ist, 1907. 

Franklin Trust Co., anatanied. 3% per cent., 
payable June 29, 1907. 

Fulton Trust Co., semi- -ennual, 5 per cent., 
payable. July Ist, 1907. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, semi-annual, 
preferred, $2.50 per share, payable August Ist, 
1907. 

New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road (New York & Harlem Co.), 5 per cent., 
payable July Ist, 1907. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
coupons from 4 per cent. Collateral Trust 
Bonds, payable July 1st, 1907. 

American Woolen Co., quarterly, preferred, 
13%4 per cent., payable July 15th, 1907. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., quarterly, preferred, payable July 10, 1907. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., common and 
preferred, 114 per cent., payable July Ist, 1907. 


READING NOTICE 








Cool 


Comfort 


Pour into a tall glass some cold, well-boiled 


POSTUM 


Add lemon and sugar, some pieces of ice 
and stic briskly; or, use a lemonade shaker. 


It Makes Red Blood 
Cool On a Hot Day 








and supplies food value. 


‘* There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 











IMPROVING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Now is the time for persons interested in Sunday-school 
progress to begin to consider ways and means for im- 
proving the facilities for class and meetin rooms. The 
most satisfactory means for economizing floor space in 
churches and Sunday-schools and for doubling the utility 
of same is found in Wilson’s Rolling Partitions, which 
in a few moments will quietly transform a large audience 
room into a dozen class rooms and as quickly transform 
the latter back into the former. It presents the most 
practical solution of the problem of grouping scholars into 
separate classes, without impairing or obstructing the 
usefulness of the main body of the room. 

An interesting pamphlet describing and illustrating the 
Wilson Partition and its simple yet marvelous working, 
can be had free ys mentioning THE INDEPENDENT, in 
be to the Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co., 3 and § West 

Twenty-ninth Street, New York. 
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JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
‘CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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MEXICAN PALM LEAF HAT 50c. 


An Ideal Hat for Fishing, Camping and the Seashore 


No hat procurable at double the price we ask is as suitable for the hunter, camper, or 
fisherman as our hand-woven Mexican Palm Leaf Hats. These are woven entirely by hand by 
skilled Mexicans in Mexico, from strong palm fibre, especially for 
us, and we import them direct. ‘They are double weave, durable 
and light in weight. 


This hat is light weight but very strong, with colored ‘design 
woven in brim. It retails for $1.00, but we send it to any address, 
epaid, for on/y 50 cents, as a, 
cm The naaed hat in Coma. 
plain design 49 cents, or the 
two hats—one colored and 
one plain—for 75 cents. 


This hat is similar grade to the above, but plain design, 
larger size, taller crown, and with 6-inch brim, yet weighs 
only six ounces Regular $1.50 value; sent prepaid for 
75 cents. An ideal fisherman's hat. All sizes. 


Send for our Illustrated booklet of Vexican 
sombre = os,In 3 colors, showing 1 2 different 
styles; sent FREE to any address 

















Allegheny, Pa., 9-25-'05. 
Received Mexican hat from you 2 months ago and took it with me 
this summer up to Canada and it gave great Se . une 


Department D E 


The Francis E. Lester Company, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
A History of . . 
Our Own Times 
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ISAAC TEALL, Caterer, of Rochester, N.Y., says of 


._ SARATOGA VICHY 
As a Cure tor STOMACH TROUBLES 

| For over a year I suffered intensely with Stom- 
Iq ach Trouble, and although a number of physician: 
had my case, none of them were able to give me 
any relief. At last a personal friend of mine, who 
is a doctor, recommended Saratoga Vichy Water 


A case was ordered of Mr. H. S. Jenner, gen- : ’ 
eral agent, of Rochester,and from that day to this rents of our national life, The Independ- 


: I have not failed to drink from one to three bot- ent is well worth preserving. We began 
} with 1904 to divide the fifty-two issues 


tles each day, with the result that I can now eat ‘ 
i} anything I choose, and have gained over 25 Ibs. of the year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 


I can conscientiously say I now have perfect 
health, which is entirely due to Saratoga Vichy 


ia Water. Respectfully yours, 


Both as an encyclopedia for reference 
and an expositor of the underlying cur- 


If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies fur 














Isaac TEALL, Caterer. 
1290 East Avenue. Rochester. N V 
GLEN FALLS HOUSE 
39th season. Healthy, attractive. Open Decoration Day. 


Accommodates 75. For information address 
H. P. CRUM, Cairo, N. Y. 


| Osteee SANITARIUM 








Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late.first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


ciding. 





six months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in 
gold. 
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130 Fulton St., - New York 
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THE WING PIANO 


A MUSICAL instrument;—manufactured in the musical centre of America for forty yeats. It 
is therefore known favorably throughout the entire world for its supreme vibration and sweet, flute- 
like quality. Passages of power are rendered without consciousness of effort. Delicate runs and 
embellishments are very pure in tone (free from the usual noise of stroke). A light, springy touch, 
not tiresome even to an invalid. These truthfully describe some of the virtues of the modern 
Wing Piano. During 38 years the Wing Pianos have been used in Conservatories of Music, 
the most luxurious city hotels, in the homes of organists, music teachers, singers and pianists, and 
besides in tens of thousands of homes of the best American citizens as well as in all parts of the 
globe, from Newfoundland to South Africa. 


We thus make it easy for you to test not only any style of our new pianos, but also those that have been in 
actual daily home service right in your own home section for many years—wherever you may live. This 
saves you all trouble and annoyance. If your home requires a good piano, our methods and capital save 
you a very considerable sum of money. The reasons we will fully explain in the printed matter we will 
send you. This saving will be sufficient to decidedly interest you. Our transactions are strictly confiden- 
tial, Even our delivery representatives know no details. Your transaction with other piano houses is 
apt to be neighborhood gossip. We make a distinct departure in all these directions. 


The large and handsome book we want to send you free by return mail explains all about our methods. Better 
than this, it also explains the entire subject of pianos. A book of 156 pages, a foot square—it is called 
“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” It tells about the qualities of labor, felt, wires, 
ivories and woods used in every artistic piano, and compares high qualities with the cheaper kinds used in a 
shoddy piano. It explains the devices of the average dealer and agent. Illustrates the ‘‘Noteaccord,”’ 
commended by Paderewski—and the extra “attachment,” if desired, which can be supplied with the Wing 
Piano, and which gives at least four additional qualities of orchestral tone. A set’ of wood colored miniature 
pianos show the Wing Pianos almost as if they were within reach. You should have this educational book 
to teach you what you should surely know before you spend hundreds upon a piano. Don't wait to get postal 
or note sheet. Your name and address on any convenient piece of paper is all that is required to obtain the 
valuable Book and Miniatures, while the edition lasts. 











| WING & SON, "350-365 W. 13th St., New York City 
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THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
146TH DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of four per cent. has this day been 
declared by the Board of Directors, payable on and after 
oy ist, next, until which date transfer books will be 
closed. 


: H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 
New York, June 2ist, 1907. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK : 


of the City of New York. 
June 18th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors have this & poten a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER of tax, 
payable on and after July ist, 1907, a ‘which date the 
transfer books will be closed. 
BE. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 


FOUNDED 1803 
208th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 


of the De! of New York, 
Wall St. 














July 20th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF Per Cent. (3%%), free of 
tax, payable 7 ist, 1907, until wane date the transfer 


books are cl 
Z. S. FREEMAN, Casbier. 


THE NATIONAL 
BUTCHERS @ DROVERS’ BANK 
New York, June 13th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of Three (3) Per Cent., free 
of tax, payable on and after my | ist, 1907. The transfer 
books will be closed from June 2ist until July 2d, 1907. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
June 2ist, 1907. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE TODAY DE. 
CLARED a quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on 
fe Septtal Stock of this Bank, payable on and after 
uly 1st, 
The transfer books will be cloned from June 22d to 
June 29th, inclusive. MAURICE H. BWER, Cashier. 


THE BANH FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 18th, 1907. 


176TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of ‘Trustees have declared an interest divi- 
dend for the Six Months ending June 30th, 1907, at wae 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all sums of $5.00 
and ae entitled thereto, and payable on and after 


7“ = 1907. 
te ., dividend will be credited to depositors as principal, 
uly 1st, 

Deposits made on or before July 10th wiii draw interest 


from July 1 1907. 
WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
ARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
SMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 














THE BRONX SAVINGS BANK 
9 Tremont Avenue, New York. 
4% A sokauman dividend at the rate of 4% per 
~~ bas been declared on ) — entitled there. 
to, payable on and after July 1 1907. 
Money a ~ he ay before July loth” will draw inter 


est from July 1 
WILLIAM B. AITKEN, President. 
WILLIAM B. STE VENS, Treasurer. 
FREDERIC BREVOORT ALLIN, Secretary. 





CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANE 
66 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
94TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have ordered interest at the rate of FOUR 


(4) PER per & 
and after July 15 
which have remained on de 
months ending June in accordance with the 
aorews and rules of the bank. Money de bed on or be- 
fore July 10th will draw interest from mW pe 

ggg HASLE President. 

HENRY SAYLER, Secreta 


EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 





DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


341 & 343 BOWERY, Cor. 34 St., NEW YORK, 

The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six 
months ending June 30th, 1907, on all deposits entitled 
thereto under the by-laws at the rate of FOUR per cent. 
per annum on all sums ot exceeding THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, payable on and after July 15th, 1907. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will be entitled 
to interest from July ist, 1907. 

ANDREW MILLS, President. 
CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. - 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Asst. Secretary. 





GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 


IN THE CITY OF NEW =. 
Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th 
New York, — 224, 1907. 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENTUM per annum 
will be credited depositors for the six months end June 
30th, 1907, on all sums entitled thereto P= the bylaws 
not exceeding three thousand ($3,000) doll 

Deposits made on or before July 10th, i907, will draw in- 


terest from July ist, 1907. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. CASIMIR TAG, President. 
Greenwich Savings Bank 
8. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 

INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. PER 
ANNOM will be credited depositors for the SIX MONTHS 
and THREE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1907, on all 
sume from five dollars to three thousand dollars entitled 

thereto under the by-laws payable July 15th, 1907. 
JAMES QUINLAN, President.. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 


Deposits made on or before JULY 10TH, 1907, will draw 
tnterest from JULY 1ST, 1907. 


THE METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
1 and 8 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute). 
CHARTERED 1852. 
108th a hy 
New York, June 1lith, 1907. 
INTEREST FOR TIIE HALF YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 
1907, at the rate of 








Four Per Cent. Per um 
will be credited to depositors entitled yy under the 
bylaws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3, 
INTEREST PAYABLE TULY TRH 1907. 

MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 10th will draw 

interest from July i 
ONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER. Secretary. 


The Manhattan Savings 
Institution 


644-646 Broadway, New York. 
112TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
June 11th, 1907. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
interest at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT 
per annum on all sums not exceeding $1,000, and 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per an- 
num on the excess of $1,000, and not exceeding 
$3,000, remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending on the 3oth inst., payable on 
and after July 15th, 1907. 
Deposits made on or before July 1oth, 1907, 
will draw interest from July rst, 1907. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst.-Secretary. 
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UNION DIME 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVE., 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited July 1st, payable July 18th, or 
any time later. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON SAVINGS BANK 
West 59th St. and Columbus Circle. 

Interest declared at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum, in accordance with the by-laws, on all amounts 
from $5 to $3,000 

Deposits made now draw interest from July 1st. 

L. A. CHENEY, Sec’y. J. G. ROBIN, Pres. 


BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY 
26 Broadway, June 19th, 1907. 

~ rterly dividend of five (5) a cent. upon the 

abies stock of this company has this day been declared 

payable July ist, 1907, to stockholders of record on_the 

closing of the transfer books at 12 o’clock noon on June 

ee Books will reopen July 2d, 1907, at 10 o'clock 


WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 68. 
New York City, June 5th, 1907. 

he Board of Trustees has this day declared a F rammnows | 
dividend of 3%% upon the capital stock of this ompany, 
payable June 29th, 1907, to stockholders of record at close 
of business June ‘ost bh, 1907. 
CLINTON W. LUDLUM, Secretary. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
and TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
15th, a to stockholders 





Monday, Ju of record at the 
close of ness on Saturday, June 15 1907. ‘The trans- 
fer books will be closed from June 17th to June 29th, 
1907. days incl le 


WM. B. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN 
COMPANY 


Thirty-Third Quarterly Dividend 


Notice ig hereby given that the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of One an ree-Quarters Per cent. (1% ) on 
the Preferred Capital Stock of the American oolen 
Company of record’ June 25, 1907, will be paid on the 
1sth of July, 1907. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed, at 
the close of business June 25, 1907, and will be reopened 


July 16, 1907. 
WM. H. DWELLY, Jr., Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., June 20, 1907. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPARY 
New York, June 12th, 1907. 

The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend (being dividend No. ) on the [PREFERRED Stock 
of this Company of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS 
($2.50) per share, payable August Ist, NT OT out of sur- 
plus net income to holders of PREFERRED Stock as = is- 
tered at the close of the transfer books on July Sth, 7. 
The transfer books for the PREFERRED Stock ‘All be 
ane at three o’clock P. M. on July 5th, 1907, and will 











Fulton Trust Company of New York 


30th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. 
=. Nassau St., New York, June 20th, 1907. 
The Board of Trustees has this day ‘declared a Semi-An- 
nual Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. on the capital stock, 
payable July ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 24th, 1907. 
Transfer books close June 24th, 1907, at Py o’clock P. M . 
and reopen July ist, 1907, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 

New York, June 18th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors have today declared a semi- 
annual dividend of thirteen (13) per cent., free of tax, 
— July ist, 1907, to stockholders of record of this 

e. 

The transfer books will remain closed until July 2d, 1907. 

W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 








New York, June 2ist, 1907. 
A dividend of Ten Per Cent., free of tax, has today 
been declared by this bank, payable on the first day of 
July next. The transfer books will remain closed till 


that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
THE TWELFTH WARD BANK 
Semi-Annual Dividend. 

A semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. has this 
day been declared by the Board of Directors, payable on 
and after July ist, 1907. Transfer books will remain 
closed until July 2d, 1907. 

FRANK B. FRENCH, Cashier. 

Dated June 13th, 1907. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND. 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
July 1, 1907, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street. 








WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





d at ten o’clock A. M. on August 2d, 1907. 
pe ivinend cheques will be MAILED to holders of PRE- 
FERRED Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this 


office. 
H. W. GARDINER, ‘Assistant Treasurer. 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


OFFICE of the ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 


Phila., Pa., June 19th 1907. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
14%% from the net earnings of the Company, on a =" 
mon and Preferred Stocks, payable July ist, 
stockholders of record at the close of business a a’ dune 
Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 








Orrick OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meripen, Conn., June 15, 1907. 
Coupons No. 9 of the debenture bonds of this company, 
due July 1, 1907, will be paid on and after that date upon 
presentation at the American Exchange National 


128 B » New York Ci 
wes "GE Oo M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD 
AND. LiGi sm G CORPORATION 
-49 Exchange Place ony B oe hes. 
DIVIDEND NOT 


A dividend of One Per Cent. (1%) on the Gapital ‘St Stock 
of this ae ad has this day lared, payable Mon- 
day, Sak, nie. 1907, to stockholders of record Monday, 


a stock transfer books will be closed at the closing 
of business : Re June 24th, 1907, and will reopen 
on Tuesday, 1907. 
FREDDRIC H. REED, Treasurer. 
NEW YORE CENTRAL & Ei HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 


Office. of the Treasurer, —_ Y., June 8th, 1907. 
A dividend of Five Per Cent. on the capital ‘stock of 
the New York & Harlem Railroad Company will be paid 
by the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany, lessee (under the provisions of the contract between 
the two companies), at this office on the ist day of July 
next to stockholders of record at the close of business on 








the 15th inst. EDWARD L. ROSSITER, T 


Treasurer, 
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he Middlesex Banking Company) 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Cha#tered 1872 


EXAMINED hd STATE an tat es eae 31,00.00 pis ome - i? 
it. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Kea State; nearly q a ng ov see 
on years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send fer information. a 


_ Assets, over $6,000,000 
4 et ane aie des - 








NEW YORK CENTRAL @ HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 12th, 1907. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Companj, at a 
meeting oe. this day, declared a dividend’ of ONE AND 

ONE-HA ER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at 

this ate a on rie 16th day of July next, to stockholders of 

record at the close of. business on, Friday. the 28th inst. 
EDWARD L. Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 Battery Pl., N. Y. City, June 1ith, 1907. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the company. 
payable at this office on July 15th, 1907, to the preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business on June 29th. 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 
UVarses td! oe ames 
IVIDEND N 


A quarterly enabuan of TWO mai Seiad. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared, payable July 15th, 
1907, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 26th 1907. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
New York, June 12th, 1907. 
DIVIDEND NO. 155. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the 
Capital Stock of this Company, payable at the office of 
the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of July next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer books 
on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer beoks will be closed at three o’clock on the 











afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopen on the morning | 


of July ist next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


Electric and Manufacturing Company 
New York, June 19th, 1907. 
A quarterly dividend of 24%% upon the preferred, As- 
senting and Non-Assenting stocks of the Company was 
declared pay able July 10th, 1907, to stockholders of record 
June 28th, 1907. Transfer books will be closed June 28th, 
1907, and open July 11th, 1907. 
T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 








THE MARKET AND FULTON NA- 
TIONAL BANK 

New York, June 18th, 1907. 
A QUARTERLY Dividend of TWO AND ONE- HALF PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this Bank has been de- 
clared, payable, free of tax, on and after July ist, 1907. 

The transfer books will be closed = that date. 
T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 
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180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly ‘peewee Entered at the New York Post Office 

s Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, $2.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies .over’.six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra, 

Order for the changé of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addre envel 
We cannot, howeyer, in that case, hold ourselveg. responsi e 
for their return, Authors should preserve @ copy. 








Health peo Wealth 
in San Diego, California 


Now the future of this rapidly 
growing city is assured. 

Splendid opportunity for Conserv- 
ative Investments. 

Ideal Homes. 


J. A. @ J. C. RICE, 1430 D St.. 





—_ 











1860 47th Year 1907 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


ASSETS -_ -_, $19,009,550.82 
LIABILITIES, $17;925,901.84 
(Including Dividend- Endowment Fund) 
Dividend-Endowment Fund, 
(Deferred Dividends) 
Net Surplus, - - - 


Insurance in Force, - - 





$1,621,413.00 
1,083;648,98 
86, 113,559.00 


“Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single 


questionable transaction.” 
é New York Sun, 18-12-05. 
* THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARGEST GAIN 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 
COMPANYS HISTORY. 


ee=aeuuqq eee 
ei RE REBR.., REE yap 


PP a — — vg 
urc. ‘ews, rye 
turns, Pulpits and Assembly 
Chairs. 


LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A, Hl. ANDREWS (0., cmicaco; iz: 
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$29, 000,000 
NEW YORK CITY 


¥. - Four (4%) Per Cent. 
GOLD TAX EXEMPT STOCK AND BONDS 


Issued in Coupon or Registered :Form. 
Interchangeable at will after purchase. 


To be sold Friday, June 28, 1907, 


At 2 o’Clock P. M. 
AS FOLLOWS: 


; $26,500, 000 Corporate Steck, Payable May 1, 1957 
~~ = 2,000,000 Assessment Bonds, Payable May 1, 1917 


» EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, EXCEPT FOR STATE PURPOSES. 


‘500,000 Corporate Stock, Payable May 1, 1957 


EXEMPT FROM ALL TAXATION. 


THESE STOCKS AND BONDS ARE 
LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS 


Send bids in a sealed dressed elope. A DEPOSIT OF 
TWO PER CENT. ~~. PAR Vater MUST. ACCOMPANY BID. Su ch de open must be in 
money or certified c k upon a solvent Banking Corporation = fuller information see 
“City Record,” vubitsbed at Room No. 2 City Hall, New Yor 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or untied 


HERMAN A. METZ, Comptroller City of New York 


280 Broadway, New York. 
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Established’ 1808 nee} 
German American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 














STATEMENT JANUARY 1907 


Fire Ke ’ Fire $1,500,000 
: 7.168.303 


, NET SURPLUS 


ftiag Assurance a Ur. 5.1 30,4 26 
i we won Bi. ve Bes 13,798,729 
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-||STATE MUTUAL 
| - LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, , : President 

















. : ; January ist, 1907 i 
Mutual Life 7 2s a Anas kincatebed  ~-p-$ 


; SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 1 
Ins urance Co “Cash surrender values stated in every policy, an 
* guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 
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OF BOSTON C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents Pes 
{ If we-all realized fully the uncertainty of ‘life there is — 9 
q Assets Dec. 31, 1906 . $42,732,849.12 fot a iy eT ae saying for a : dent upon & 
; im who would go a single moment without life insurance. ; 
' ——— . 4 - 38,365.243.17 a ocome y o the pot. ns rim Cg 4 stalks abroad 
rplus ° ot 4,367,605.95 in and every one, high or low, rich or poor, must 
; sth apebis Mind ip ot ker ce laiann ‘ehdlay eon o> 
trag this kind in so far as human ability can go, 3 
: STEP HEN H. RHODES life insurance companies have come into existence, and a | 4 
President _ who a out a policy + The mete > ee Life ; 
F msurance Company, an s a moderate premium, ; 
} ROLAND 0. LAMB has cast an anchor to wredwerd that in case of death will . 
Vice-President serve the widow and orphans to the extent of the face of rt 
' the policy. No widow ha: ever offered any objection to =. 
H a life insurance policy that unexpected death matures. R 
New York Office, St. Paul Building Mes oon to take out ——— policy he to-da 2 In } 
| GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General ife Insurance a man to pay for gray hairs. re- 
= b —— wed fore do it NOW. Delays are dangerous. The sooner E 
{ : you begin the cheaper it will be. I 
PROVIDENT |THE UNITED STATES LIFE | | 
i S i 
| INSURANCE CO. 
| SAVINGS LIFE ; 
y IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
it R JOHN P.MUNN,M.D. -_ President 
| TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
JAMES B. PLUM ........sesseeeeeseeeeeceer ens Leather “¢ 
1 346 Broadway, New York CLARENCE H. KEILSEY...... Prest. Title bmg _ 
' WM. Hi PORTER ............0% Prest: Chem: Nat. Bank I 
1 ° . Good men, whether experienced in life insurance R 
A Life Insurance Company especially adapted or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- R 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active for, themerives, in addition to Grst ‘year’s cou b: 
business men. It especially provides for practical for the’ fature. “Address the Company et its : 
wants. Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 
| = tee The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam Boiler s 
GRD STEAM ~ Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of and does : : 
, KS GaRTF OR LOD exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. % 
1 KY : ° <A\ The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
! | are applied to the study of steam, to the scienti*~ construction and instal- 
and lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 
Zp) The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and resources 
are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the payment of 
losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for 20 other hazard 
whatsoever, 
‘ The HARTFORD is now dojps nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
January 1, 1907 and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
CAPITAL, . . . $500,000.00 two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 
SRSERVES, |: | lloee'se7i9g. | L- B. BRAINERD, Prey. and Treas. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
ie «0 -e 098.568. F. B. ALLEN, Vice-Prusident. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
Ass&Ts 3,978,245.71 ’ . K, 
































INSURANCE COM PANY] 


OFFICE: Ne. 56 Cédar Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH: SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1907 








SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 








- PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE 

Cast i Danks end Trust Compaiies. .. 2... cic. See ee ce cnn Dene $1,074,430 7o 
NT EK Se UM a ba ok ks ob aS whicsel s Megs 1,543,892 06 
NOG BOOMUAD ois owes FN Tak Sew cea sece sen be $1,600,000 00 1,950,000 00 
NG os ook he oicahs soso tt cw 3;210,000 00 2,995,400 00 
Railroad Bonds .....,...... opine prratag  Sy Mane ome 3,287,000-00 3,216,100 do 
Miscellaneous Bonds ..........66... secs eceecee cece 500,000, 00 448,000 60 
IN Cn a. Sp Sn oa wh os os t-Ud cue ban0-a 4) ooh «++ 5,294,000 00 7,530,620 00 
I ee rare See 30a5;000 00 449,500 00 
Bank and Trust Company Stocks.................... 115,000 00 369,500 00 
Bonds and" Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate ............ 105,300 00 
Premiums Unco Hected, and in Hands of Agents....... © .s.++s0+s ae 1,150,431 57 
$20,839,174 33 

LIABILITIES: 

PI ced bo kn Chiba s n0 + 6 ou ¢abeeid pbuh ehh vice chat cops ke mabsee $3,000,000 00 
att FUN. 5's ges tee <aader btinod v Se be nen cent sawas owe 8,497,951 00 
i CE ask SA ng kag h Sa wOR PRGA AS HAC btiwk os 00 aecke tone we 1,035,375 81 
Reserve for Reinsurance and Other Claims......:.6..05.....0.000085 897,492 13 
Surplus Over Contingencies and All Liabilities, Including Capital... ..: 7,408,355 39 





$20,839,174 33 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS ° 7 é e« $10,408,855 86 








DIRECTORS: 
- LEVI P. MORTON, _ - HENRY F. NOYES, coRP MEYER, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, LUCIEN C. WARNER, LEVI C. WEIR, 
tS H. WASHBURN: DUMONT CLARKE, OHN H. FL AGLER, 
E NOW, AMES B. VAN WOERT, MANUEL H. CORREA, 
GE H. HARTFORD, OHN CLAFLIN, SAMUEL D. STYLES. 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
. PREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vic<-President. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary, 


' - New York, January 8, 1907 








and are receiving more fav- Fs 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can Own 4 VOS@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and ~ 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 

as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 


Absolutely Pure \" a | ete. giving tal inacemdtia 


A Cream of Tartar Powder vose & SONS PIANO CO., 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid © 








MAKES HOME BAKINGEASY 











A BARE TREAT. VERY BEST IMPORTED 


Teas and Coffees 
AT Yo PRICE 


The Supplying of Institutions, Grangers, 
Clergymen and Large Consumers 
a SPECIALTY. 
We will supply ou with our Selected New Cro 


Teas, Delicious ees, and Pure Spices at the fol- 
lowing prices in any quantity. No sold at re 


TEAS 


Ool lish 19%c., 27%c. 
Beettest® Mixed, by lige, a ib 
Japan, Gunpowder, Im- | see 83 %e 
ri > pS I we * 
Series, Assam. Pia Best, 87%e. a Ib. 
Fancy Chop Teas, 47%c. a lb. 
ROASTED COFFEES 


Rios, 12c. and 18c. a Ib.; Maracai 18c., 18c. and 
20c. a ib. Mochas ond Javas, 28c., . and 26c.a Ib. 


SPICES 
Pepper, Mustard, Ginger and Allspice, 19¢. a Ib. 
White Pepper and Bed Perses, Cinnamon and Cloves, 
. a 


Coffees and Spi 
in any quantity. 
cent, cheaper 





guarantee our 18 and 20 cent as good 
are sold by other houses at 30 and 38 cents a Ib. 


Consumers Importing Tea Company 


A-66 Ghurch Street, New York, P. 0. Box 290 





























